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HE substance of the Report submitted to the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade by the Post-War Com- 
muttee of the Cotton Board is analysed in an article in 
“The Business World” on page 150. Cotton is 
still one of the largest of the nation’s industries, a vital 
constituent of the export trade and the chief support of 
a whole region. But issues of general industrial policy 
are raised by this Report which greatly transcend the 
importance of any single industry. The Cotton Board’s 
Report is one of the first to be presented by a major 
industry in response to the request of the Board of Trade, 
and precedents will be set by its reception. 

Indeed, from this point of view, the congratulations 
that are due to Sir Raymond Streat and his colleagues 
for their promptness are tinged with a certain regret that 
it is cotton, of all industries, that comes forward as the 
test case. For cotton is not a typical industry. It is that 
rarity in modern Britain, an industry that is more depen- 
dent on exports than on the home market (though only 
just, nowadays). And, partly because of this dependence on 
exports, it is one of the few industries that is much 
smaller than it was thirty years ago, and is nevertheless 
still suffering from over-capacity. Nevertheless, the general 
issues having been raised by cotton, it is against a back- 
ground of cotton that they must be faced. 

The circumstances in which the Report has been pro- 
duced are worth noting. As the Committee observes, the 


* Report has had to be written in“the absence of anything in 
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the nature of a lead from the Board of Trade” on the major 
issues of economic policy “in such matters as the terms 
of international trade, international exchange arrange- 
ments, the policy as regards raw materials of world-wide 
importance, the location of industry, national policy in 
regard to stability of employment, price control and so 
forth.” Obviously, the Government cannot be expected 
to answer all these questions at once. But still less can a 
single trade ; and if nevertheless it is asked to make its 
requests for the future, the result is bound to be some- 
what self-centred. If industry is left in the dark, it will 
naturally ask for the moon. Moreover, the Committee 
making the Report was a body of 28 members representa- 
tive of every section of an industry which, more than 
most, is divided horizontally, vertically and locally. With 
the exception of a reservation by three members on one 
small point, the report is unanimous. In the circum- 
stances, the fact that it contains any specific recommenda- 
tions at all is a tribute to the chairman, and the plethora 
of bromides and ambiguities should not be a matter of 
surprise. Clearly nothing new or sharp or forceful can be 
expected from the highest common measure of so pa 
diverse factors. 

The main outline of the Report’s proposals is that 
maximum and minimum prices for cotton cloth should 
be fixed by law ; that there should be an organised re- 
dundancy scheme, financed by compulsory contributions, 
in any section where redundancy can be proved to exist ; 
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and that the whole plan should be administered by a 
Board designed to be representative of the industry. On 
these central recommendations everything else is made to 
depend. The report attaches its hopes for the industry’s 
future prosperity to price management, to the reduction 
of capacity and to “self-government.” With prosperity 
attained by these methods, there will be no difficulty 
about research, re-equipment and progressive efficiency. 
Without it, nothing can be done. 

The only sound general attitude to take towards 
schemes for fixing minimum prices is one of intense sus- 
picion. There are few occasions on which the interest of 
the general community can be served by preventing those 
who are willing to sell cheap from doing so, and many 
occasions on which the power to fix prices, whether con- 
ferred by law or by agreement, can be turned into a 
device to protect and enrich a special interest against the 
generality. The restraint of trade by the fixation of mini- 
mum prices should be permitted only in exceptional 
cases, and even then only under close supervision. 

This doctrine has been stated the more emphatically 
because it may well be that cotton is one of the justified 
exceptions. When permanent over-capacity is combined 
with a large number of unorganised producers, the phe- 
nomenon of “weak selling” appears. The frequency of 
“weak selling” has perhaps been exaggerated. But it 
does exist, and it cannot serve the interest either of the 
consumer of cotton cloth or of the nation at large that 
the cotton industry should be forced to consume its 
capital. . 

But if, as a hypothesis and by way of exception, the 


advisability of price-fixing be conceded, a further ques-. 


tion immediately becomes pertinent: by what criterion 
are prices to be fixed? The draftsman of the Report shows 
his awareness of the problem ; but he takes refuge from 
it in a flurry of ambiguities: 

The principle to govern the level of prices . . 
should be that of securing a reasonable rate of return 
in the long run to an efficient firm as determined by 
an investigation of the average results of a representative 
group of efficient concerns. 

This is almost meaningless. What is reasonable? What is 
representative? What is efficient? What, indeed, is cost? 
If anyone believes that these questions can be answered 
by the agreement of “ reasonable” men, let him observe 
the present controversy over farm prices, or let him study 
the past history of any price-fixing scheme. There is 
indeed, one economic test of a fair. price. The fair price 
is that which, in conditions of competition, will in the 
long run bring forth exactly the amount that is demanded 
at that price, neither more nor less. But if any conclusion 
emerges from the history of price fixing with any clarity 
it is that the attempt to fix any such economically justified 
price is met with screams of anguish from the producers. 
Any price in the fixing of which the producers have the 
dominant say will, naturally and inevitably, be too high 
for the long-run stability of the industry. That can be 
propounded almost as a maxim of universal validity. 

It follows that the state will be running counter to its 
own interests if it gives its consent, or its assistance, to 
any price-fixing mechanism without first laying down on 
what principles the prices ‘are to be fixed, and without 
first making certain that the persons who are to do the 
fixing can be relied upon to abide by the principles. And 
what should those principles be? It is easier to say what 
they should not be. They should not be the average 
costs of a representative collection of firms deemed by 
themselves to be efficient—for that would probably turn 
out to be an endowment of the complacent. If the fixed 
price is intended to be a minimum—one below which no 
one is to be allowed to sell—it should not attempt to cover 
the total costs of most of the firms in the industry—for 
otherwise no newcomer of enterprise and efficiency can 
increase his share of the trade. The avowed object of a 
minimum price, after all, is to prevent weak selling, not 
competition. As one example of the sort of principle that 
could be set up, it might be provided that no minimum 
price should exceed the total costs of the most efficient 
firm, or the prime costs of the lower quartile—that is, of 
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the firm whose costs stand one-quarter of the way up 
from the lowest to the highest. Whether or not this would 
be appropriate, the important point is that the Govern- 
ment should never grant legal power to fix prices without 
laying down some principle, this or some other. And if 
such a principle were laid down, it is almost certain that 
the appropriate body to implement it would not be a 
representative board. 

In short, it may be that a case can be made out for 
price-fixing in the cotton industry. But before it can be 
accepted the Government must provide itself both with 
a price policy and with an agent to execute it. 

Much the same considerations apply in the matter of 
redundancy schemes. He would be a bold man who 
denied the existence of permanent over-capacity in some 
sections, and perhaps in all sections, of the cotton indus- 
try, and if there is redundant plant the industry can 
most quickly be placed on a sound footing by removing 
it. But the particular method proposed in the Report for 
the removal of redundancy is open to the most serious 
objections. Briefly, the Report follows the precedent of 
the Cotton Spinning Industry Act of 1936, the “ spindles 
scheme.” No firm is to be compelled to reduce its plant, 
but a price is to be offered for the purchase of plant for 
scrapping, the cost being recovered by a compulsory levy 
on the plant that remains in production. 

Undoubtedly, this method is politically the easiest— 
which explains its enactment in the era of soft options. 
But it is thoroughly bad in principle. Since the scheme 
is voluntary, the bribe offered has to be considerable and 
the addition to price by means of the levy is signifi- 
cant. There is therefore (especially in the case of an 
export industry) the risk of a vicious circle. Excess capa- 
city leads to a levy, which increases prices, which reduces 
sales, which swells the excess capacity. The only method 
by which excess capacity can be removed without adding 
to the costs of those who remain—that is, without reducing 
the efficiency of the industry—is by giving the owners of 
the scrapped spindles or looms a share in the equity profits, 
if any, of the industry. And the only method by which 
that result can brought about is a policy of amalgama- 
tions, voluntary or compulsory. But before this alternative 
can be ‘pursued, the Government must again go through 
the painful process of making up it its mind what it wants 
and of finding agents to execute its wishes. 

The preceding paragraphs have contained some severe 
criticisms of the Cotton Board’s report. But it would be 
a mistake to regard the criticisms as being directed chiefly 
at the Board. Their concern, after all, is with the interests 
of the cotton industry, not with the requirements of 
general public policy. It is rather to the Board of Trade 
and to the Government generally that the complaints 
should be addressed. It is true that the economics of the 
future cannot now be laid down in all its details. But 
industry has a right to demand of the Government at 
least as much as the Government is demanding of in- 
dustry—that it should consider the main outlines of its. 
post-war policies and announce the results. To judge 
from public pronouncements, or their absence, the Govern- 
ment has very little notion of its industrial policy. Are 
price-fixing, quota-determining cartels looked upon with 
favour or not? If they are to be permitted, within what 
limits are they to work? What does the Government 
regard as the greater danger, “cut-throat competition ” 
or restrictive monopoly? Can productivity be best 
secured by protecting what exists, or by leaving an open 
road for innovation? Which is better, high prices so that 
no one works at a loss, or low prices so that trade can 
expand? If the Government does not approve of the pre- 
scriptions that industries write for themselves, has it any 
medicine of its own? No one outside official circles has 
any idea what the Government’s answers to these ques- 
tions may be. Does anyone inside know? 

Some answer will presumably have to be given to the 
Cotton Board’s report, and to the others that will follow. 
Nor can the Government return either a simple Yes or 
an unexplained No. They will have no option but to give 
this whole complex of questions the hard thought of 
which it has hitherto been deprived. 
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Japanese 


J APAN has entered the third year of war in a more 
sober mood. The exaltation of the early victories 
has passed. The rapid disintegration of the Axis position 
in Europe and the steady success of the Allied counter- 
offensive in the South-West Pacific are both danger 
signals of a world situation which is steadily turning 
against the interests of Japan. So far, perhaps, the people 
are not conscious of any striking change, but the .note 
sounded by General Tojo and by most Government 
spokesmen has in it now an undercurrent of warning. 

Yet the military and political leaders are not depressed. 
The political and economic position of Japan appears 
to be still fairly stable. Very little news’ percolates 
through the strict cordon of censorship and inaccessi- 
bility, but obviously the Japanese authorities are not 
facing any immediate crisis. There appear to have been 
no breaches in the political unity of the country. The 
economic situation is relatively speaking under control. 
As in other war economies, the workers are enjoying high 
wages and assured employment. Rationing is functioning 
fairly well, and the people are contributing fully to the 
war savings movement. The Japanese are a disciplined 
race, and although there is a big black market and a 
growing threat of inflation—almost no consumer goods 
are .available and clothing is a special problem—the 
controls are adequate. 

Yet there are undoubted danger signals, politically and 
economically. Since the suppression of all the political 
parties two years ago, there has been no open criticism 
of the Government in the Diet ; but the political group- 
ings still exist and still represent the opposition of the 
business world to the policy of the military leaders. This 


Opposition expresses itself in: restiveness under the grow- 


ing pressure of Government control, and in apprehension 
at many of the profound changes which war has made 
necessary in the Japanese economy. The structure of 
Japan, in which effective power lies with the military and 
industrial leaders, has often been compared with that of 
Nazi Germany. The analogy is not exact. The struggle for 
power lay between the military and the business world, 
with the military leaders little by little gaining the 
upper hand. Up to the time of fhe attack on Pearl 
Harbour and beyond, the industrialists still held their 
own in the economic sphere. What control there was, 
they exercised, and Japan had by no means a total war 
economy. 

The strain of the last two years has entailed very great 
changes. It has been necessary to introduce strict priori- 
ties and to concentrate industry ; the textile industry has 


been cut down drastically ; and such is Japan’s shortage. 


of steel that textile machinery has been scrapped whole- 
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Strategy 


sale and the materials used for machine building in the 
armaments and chemical industries. The balance of 
Japanese industry has tipped over from textiles and con- 
sumer goods to heavy industry. The process of transfer 
and rationalisation has been pressed through increasingly 
under the influence of military leaders. The process 
culminated in the changes introduced by General Tojo 
in September, 1943. Until that time, the old Ministries 
of Finance, of Commerce and Industry, and of Agri- 
culture and Forestry had continued to guide the war 
economy under the direction of a Cabinet Planning 
Board, whose chairman was a Cabinet Minister. This 
machinery proved too cumbrous to put through the 
sweeping changes demanded by the worsening of the 
war situation. General Tojo abolished the Planning 
Board and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry.’ All 
non-war economic activities were placed under a Ministry 
of Commerce and Agriculture, and war activities came 
under the control of a new Ministry of Munitions of which 
Tojo is head, combining the post with those of Prime 
Minister and War Minister. Among the first acts of the 
new Ministry was to establish new priorities. Aircraft 
production occupies first place, shipbuilding second. 
The centralisation of power under military leadership 
is unpleasing to the business world, who have seen in 
Manchuria how far “ military socialism” can oust them 
from control. But concern is more widespread than the 
grumblings of business people. Any Japanese leader, 
business man, court politician or soldier must have mis- 
givings about the long-term effects of the war economy. 
There is the fact already noted that the traditional basis 
of Japan’s export trade—textiles and cheap goods—has 
been undermined. It is true that the policy of concentra- 
tion has been mitigated recently by a counter-policy of 
dispersion—-Japanese experts are in Germany carefully 
watching the effects of the air offensive. But the 
top-heaviness of Japan’s economic and social structure 
has been increased by the gathering of further resources 
and controls into the hands of the few giant concerns and 
the wholesale closing down of medium and small busi- 
nesses and workshops. More and more independent 
artisans have become workers. The countryside has been 
so drained of manpower that the army, anxious for the 
future quantity and quality of its recruits, has demanded 
that the percentage of country dwellers to town dwellers 
shall not be allowed to drop below 42 per cent. At pre- 
sent, the flight from the land, the swollen proletariat, the 
topheavy industry, the lack of consumers’ goods, present 
no immediate threat. But if a crisis were to develop under 
pressure of mass bombing and of defeat? If the collapse 
of Government credit were to ruin all the small savers? 
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If the cutting-off of all outside supplies were to lead to 
famine? The long-term prospects of stability are abso- 
lutely conditional upon staving off defeat. In a complete 
military disaster, it is by no means certain that the tradi- 
tional docility and loyalty of the people or the religious 
character of the Emperor’s position would stave off revo- 
lutionary change. 

Japan’s leaders still believe that they can stave off 
defeat. Although it is only possible to guess at their inten- 
tions, it seems likely that they envisage a long war of 
attrition, in the course of which the British and 
Americans, deterred by enormous losses and the passage 
of time, will finally agree to a compromise peace. The 
military basis for this strategy would be the “ impreg- 
nable” position of Japan, occupied China—or at least 
North China—and Manchuria. There is evidence to sug- 
gest that the Japanese are prepared to abandon their 
more scattered conquests—for example, in spite of the 
occupation of the Netherlands East Indies and the 
plethora of oil supplies, the production of synthetic oil 
is still going on in Manchuria. But the China~-Manchuria- 
Japan triangle would be defended to the last. The new 
concentration on aircraft and shipbuilding is probably 
designed more to make the sea approaches to the triangle 
impregnable than to protect all the sea Janes of the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. 

The flaw in this strategy is the equivocal posi- 
tion of Russia. The Far Eastern Red Army threatens the 
Manchurian base and the Siberian air bases threaten 
Tokyo. The Japanese are working for one thing only, the 
neutrality of Russia. For example, after one incident two 
years ago, when a Japanese submarine sank a ship bring- 
ing in American supplies to Vladivostok, there has been 
no interference with the flow of war supplies across the 
Pacific to Russia even though the ships pass through the 
Tsugaru Straits between two islands of Japan. As a 
reinsurance, the pick of the Japanese army is kept in 
Manchuria, and the frontier is constantly reinforced. 
For the rest, the Japanese rely on Russia’s war weariness 
and on the chance that the Russian leaders will be 
inclined to allow the brunt of the Far Eastern fighting 
to fall on the less tested Americans and British. 

If, in spite of Russian abstention and in spite of delays 
and losses, the British and American forces succeed in 
getting within striking distance of the Japanese 
“triangle,” then probably the Japanese Government will 
‘attempt to use the bogy of Bolshevism. Their own social 
equilibrium will be unstable enough to give some basis 
to their case. They will point to deep underground links 
between Japanese, Korean, Manchurian and Chinese 
Communism. It is of incidental interest thatthe Japanese 
Communist leader, Okano, arrived recently at Yenan 
at the headquarters of the Chinese Communists and issued 


The Principles of Trade—V 


HE universal or multilateral system of international 
trade has served the world well in the past. Without 
the ability to seek profitable exchanges wherever they 
could be found and to engage in buying and selling free 
from the restrictions and complications of bilateral barter, 
the volume of world trade could never have been built 
up to the dimensions it reached, to the great advantage of 
living standards, in the years before the Great Depression 
and Hitler’s War. 

But in the circumstances in which the world will find 
itself when the war is over, it is unlikely that a simple 
reversion to unplanned multilateralism will meet the 
requirements of economic policy. The international 
accounts of most nations, including those of America and 
Britain, will be too badly unbalanced to be left to the 
natural curative processes of unplanned trade. Moreover, 
to work a multilateral system requires that all the partici- 
pants, or at least the larger participants, shall have sub- 
stantial reserves. It is foolish to cast your bread upon the 
waters of multilateralism if, before the due season of its 
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an appeal to the Japanese armies to return home, over- 
throw the tyrants and set up a “ People’s Government ” 
to determine Japan’s future. The Japanese militarists and 
business groups will protest that unless the Allies cease 
their attacking or bombing, they will be unable to resist 
the tide of revolution or the emergence of people’s govern- 
ments in Japan, Korea and Manchuria which will exclude 
all future American influence, look to Russia for leader- 
ship and bar British and American commercial interests 
in China. As an alternative, the present leaders would 
offer to abandon all their conquests, to set up a liberal 
regime under a “constitutional deity,” to accept the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China and to enter into 
advantageous economic relations with American and 
British business. Obviously, an appeal of this sort, coupled 
with some such bait, might well tempt the timid in the 
United States, in Britain and in China. For example, the 
position of the Emperor, as a bridge to a more 
liberal system, is already under discussion in the United 
States. 

Nor should it be ruled out that, if the four. Great 
Powers do not co-ordinate their policies, revolutionary 
Governments might more or less spontaneously appear 
in the “triangle” in the hour of Japan’s collapse, and 
the Far East might come to be sharply divided into 
spheres of conflicting interest and ideology, with North 
China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan looking to Russia 
and practising national planning on autarkic and exclu- 
sive models, while central and southern China looked to 
the United States and Britain and attempted to remain 
in contact with a world-wide economy. The possibilities 
of conflict need not be underlined. 

The solution can only lie at the level of the Great 
Powers. Russia is the key to the rapid military defeat of 
Japan. Russia is equally the key to Japan’s long-term 
plans for military and political stalemate. If the Great 
Powers cannot agree on a common policy for the Far 
East, on the type of regime they will jointly find accept- 
able, on the economic policies they will jointly pursue. 
on the wider political framework into which they will fit 
the liberated and restored territories—ultimately includ- 
ing in these Japan—then the likelihood of splits and 
divisions and the building of hostile spheres of influence 
cannot be dismissed. The problem is very similar to the 
problem of finding unity in Europe, although Russia’s 
Far Eastern neutrality represents a further element of 
ambiguity in that region. Russia, China, the 
United States and Britain have an overwhelming interest 
in Far Eastern stability and prosperity. These cannot be 
achieved unless they all contribute their part. If they 
are not prepared to do so, the Japanese may achieve what 
Hitler has so far failed to achieve—the disintegration of 
the Grand Alliance. 


Planned Expansion 


return, you face starvation. And thirdly, the compulsory 
preoccupation of governments with full employment 
makes it much more difficult for them to ignore even a 
small and temporary adverse balance of payments. There 
is no inherent bias towards restriction in the multilateral 
system—on the contrary it has in the past been the 
great principle of expansion—but in the actual 
circumstances of the post-war world, it is pro- 
bable that an ‘unplanned multilateral system would, 
in fact, achieve a balance of debits and credits by 
the harmful process of cutting down the larger. 

Nor, as was argued last week, do the projected inter- 
national currency and development schemes promise to go 
far enough to remedy this defect. The Keynes and White 
plans defer the debtor’s necessity to cut down his imports 
—but only for a time and at the cost of supervised restric- 
tion thereafter. The scheme for an international develop- 
ment bank—though highly desirable for its own sake— 

would not direct enough funds to the right places in the 
international credit system to prevent the necessity for 
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restriction. The economic thinking on _ international 
matters exemplified in these plans is still only at the 
point reached by orthodox thinking on internal employ- 
ment policy before the Great Depression. A deficit country 
is in much the same position among the nations as an 
individual who, within a community, cannot buy as much 
as he wishes owing to the lack of demand for his labour. 
It is no longer the orthodox view that nothing at all should 
be done and that events should be left to take their course. 
But official thought has not yet got beyond the view that 
temporary loans are all that can be offered to the un- 
employed, and that all public works must be “ remuner- 
ative.” This is an advance, and it may be.as far as it 
is possible to get in the present climate of opinion ; but 
it is not enough. 

The next step in the argument is to enquire whether 
there are any means by which an international policy 
of balance-through-expansion could be built up within 
the multilateral framework, to match the modern ideas 
on the maintenance of income within each national 
economy. Two proposals that have been put forward in 
public within the last two years can be selected as fair 
examples of the lines on which thought might proceed. 
The first is simple in its basic conception, but is not com- 
plete. The second meets the theoretical requirements, 
but would be complicated in. operation. 

The first example is the proposal put forward in the 
January 1942 issue of the American review Foreign Affairs 
by Mr Herbert Feis. (Mr Feis was at that time on the 
staff of the State Department, from which he has since 
resigned ; but he was writing in his unofficial capacity.) 
Reduced to its essentials, Mr Feis’s proposal was that if 
any country, in any year, incurred a favourable or positive 
balance of payments—that is, broadly speaking, if it sold 
more than it bought—the amount of the balance should 
stand to its credit on the international books for two years. 
Within that period, the country could use its credit to 
buy goods or services of any kind from anywhere ; but 
any credit that remained outstanding at the end of two 


years should be cancelled. Cancellation would, of course, | 


wipe out a corresponding amount of the deficits of 
countries with unfavourable balances of payments. 

The merit of Mr Feis’s scheme is that it puts the re- 
sponsibility for balancing the accounts on the only person 
who can, by his own volition, balance them upwards— 
namely, the creditor. To the extent that a creditor in- 
creased his imports rather than lose all benefit from his 
sales, the Feis plan would induce upward balancing. But 
it does not compel upward balancing and, political 
pressures being what they are, most creditors would pro- 
bably submit to cancellation rather than increase their 
imports. The debtor would be relieved of the necessity 
of balancing his accounts by cutting down his imports— 
which would be much better than nothing at all—but the 
Feis plan would not achieve the ideal solution of increas- 
ing the debtor’s exports. It is a halfway house between 
expansion and contraction. 

The proposals that can be taken as an example of the 
second line of thought are those put forward by Mr 
Kalecki and Mr Schumacher of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics in August last. The essence of this plan is that, 
in addition to any balances arising out of ordinary trade, 
international credit should be created by the Clearing 
Union or other international authority ; that it should be 
placed at the disposal of countries requiring international 
help in their development, industrialisation or recon- 
struction. (these countries would define themselves as 
those willing to accept foreign capital goods for develop- 
ment purposes); and. that it should be spent only in 
countries having a debit balance on ordinary trade. This 
would be closely analogous to the financing, in the domes- 
tc sphere, of “ unremunerative ” public works out of a 
credit expansion, with the further stipulation that the money 
should be spent only in depressed areas. Provided that 
these “international public works” could be set on foot 
at the right time and to the right amount, and provided 
ilso that the deficit countries could provide the capital 
goods required—two large provisos—this scheme satisfies 
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the theoretical requirements. It would cure any lack of 
balance in the international accounts by creating additional 
trade which would not otherwise have existed. 

But neither the Feis plan nor the Kalecki-Schumacher 
plan can be regarded as practical politics. If American 
opinion is inclined to look with suspicion on the much 
more orthodox Keynes plan, it would clearly be quite 
impossible to get assent to these bolder proposals. It is 
true that the United States would not suffer any real 
disadvantage. On the contrary, America stands to gain 
from any successful balancing of world trade, since the 
alternative is a vicious spiral of restriction in which 
American exports, and therefore American employment, 
would certainly suffer. Nevertheless, it cannot be expected 
that the American politician should be in favour of a plan 
that would lead to the regular cancellation of large Ameri- 
can credits, or to the financing, with international help, 
of exports of capital goods from’ countries of which 
America would not expect to be one. 

It would be unfair and incorrect, however, to pretend 
that the only difficulty is an insufficiency of logic in 
Washington. There is a real difficulty involved as well. 
It is most unlikely that either the forgiveness of debts 
or international public works could be organised on a 
scale large enough to solve the problem. The probability 
is that the total of the world’s favourable balances of 
payments (or of the unfavourable balances, which in the 
final analysis are the same thing) will, in the absence of 
special restrictive or bilateral devices, be of the order or 
magnitude of $5 billion a year. Gaps as large as this 


-cannot be closed by the methods hitherto discussed. 


It may seem to some readers that too much of a fetish 
has here been made of the necessity of seeking balance in . 
international trade by expansion. May there not be 
occasions ‘when a country’s international trade difficulties 
are due to mistakes in its policies, and can best be cor- 
rected by compelling it to set its internal house in order? 
May there not be times when an insistence on expan- 
sion may merely lead to inflation? There may be 
substance in these doubts; but they run counter 
to the economic philosophy which is the deliberate 
choice of the present generation. There is, once again, 
an analogy between the relations of individuals within a 
nation and of nations within the world community. There 
is a risk in the policy of full employment that it may let 
fundamental distortions go uncorrected. But the corrective 
force of adversity is arbitrary and uncontrollable, it dis- 
turbs harmony more often than it corrects distortion, it 
inflicts a ton of misery for every ounce of healthy cor- 
rection. For good or evil, the fundamental postulate of 
economic policy the world over is expansion, and the sys- 
tem of international trade must conform. There may be 
times—the present is one—when the task is to compress 
a limitless demand within the measure of the available 
supply, and at such times all the rules work in reverse. 
But in peacetime the presumption is that inflation will 
always be less to fear than deflation. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this long discussion 
of the prospects of a universal, multilateral system are 
thus three. First, no system will better suit the interests 
of Great Britain than a universal system, if it can be 
attained. Second, there are means by which a multilateral 
system could be made to serve the interests of a general 
policy of economic expansion. But third, these means are 
not at present attainable, partly because of a lack of agree- 
ment upon them, partly because of the magnitude of the 
present dislocations. The course of British policy is thus, 
in outline, clear. The re-establishment of a universal sys- 
tem, with an expansionary bias, should be the objective 
of our long-term policy and we should do everything in 
our power to persuade the commercial world to accept the 
means by which it can be established. But until this 
agreement is attained, and until the present enormous 
gaps in the nation’s balances of payments can be closed, 
we have no option but to examine the less-than-universal, 
the less-than-fully-multilateral, the less-than-completely- 
orthodox alternatives. It is with them that the next article 
will be concerned. 
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Mr. Hudson Speaks 


Mr Hudson’s exposition of the Government’s case in 
Wednesday’s debate on farm prices necessitated, as many 
people expected, the use of a number of figures hitherto 
unpublished. The large increases in the gross receipts of 
agriculture were shown to have exceeded very considerably 
any imcreases in costs of production, whether arising from 
wages or from other causes. The gross receipts of agricul- 
ture on the pre-war basis were £270 million. By 1940-41 
- there had been an increase of {110 million to a total of 
£400 million. Against this, gross costs had risen by £46 
million, of which £26 million represented wage increases. 
Up to 1940-41, therefore, farmers had a net gain of £64 
million. By December, 1941, there had been a further 
increase in costs of £30} million, of which £19} million 
represented wages. Against this the farmers claimed price 
increases of £55 million and were granted £23 million. 
Then again at the end of 1943 there were wage increases 
amounting to £15 million, against which price increases 
amounting to £6 million were given, The gross receipts 
of farmers increased by £110 million up to 1940 and have 
increased by a further £130 million since ; over the whole 
period the gross income has risen faster than the gross 
costs. These were the main disclosures ; for the rest, Mr 
Hudson’s case was well and fairly explained. He resisted 
the temptation to sharpen the controversy ; and both by 
the tone of his speech and by the timely offer of a con- 
cession to small milk producers, he went a long way to allay 
the hostility of the farmers, which received only softened 
-expression in the subsequent debate. Indeed, when the 
issue is fully explained (as it has never hitherto been) the 
charge of a breach of faith can hardly be sustained. The 
underlying issue, of course, is future policy. But if nothing 
else of value has emerged from over three months of 
acrimonious dispute and indignation, the proposals to set 
up a permanent mechanism to fix guaranteed prices for 
agriculture, beyond doubt in its impartiality and beyond 
question in its accuracy, are most welcome. 


® *  & 


Whose Minister ? 


This week’s debate in Parliament on farm prices raises 
a consideration of very great general importance. A new 
and dangerous doctrine of representation is creeping into our 
politics. The corporative idea, according to which legislators 
or Ministers represent interests and special groups within the 
community, has never been accepted in this country— 
though it was proposed, by Mr Churchill of all people, as the 
basis of an additional Economic Parliament, in his Romanes 
Lecture nearly twenty years ago. It is the community, 
mirrored in its constituencies, that Parliament represents, and 
the communal interest that Cabinets should be concerned to 
defend and further. This is both traditional and right. But 
there are those who would have it otherwise. Mr. Hudson 
is Sometimes attacked, not because he has let the country 
down, but because he has let the farmers down. Mr Bevin 
openly speaks on behalf of trade unionists. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair is expected by the Air Marshals not only to press 
the rightful claims of his department, which is his. duty 
(within the limits of Cabinet policy), but also to press their 
views and stratagems in inter-Service controversies. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is regarded askance by the aircraft industry 
because he has tried, with mixed success, to be not their man 
but the community’s. In part, this nonsense arises from the 
conditions of wartime Coalition. The setting-up of Mr 
Churchill’s Government in 1940 was, large'y at least. a pro- 
cess of bargaining between groups and interests. Mr Bevin 
had to be Minister of Labour to bring in the trade unions. So, 
in wartime conditions, the farmers must apparently be 
appeased by a Minister who, until now, has been ready—as 
“one of them ”—to do them proud. But, whatever rules or 
expedients may have been needful three-and a half years ago. 
the time has come to go back to a more wholesome and more 
democratic doctrine. Mr Hudson is not, or should not, be the 
“ farmers’ boy.” Mr Bevin is a Minister of the Crown and of 
the community, not Labour’s mouthpiece. Coalition has many 
disadvantages ; but none is greater than this tendency to 
regard its essence as collective bargaining, not only between 
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political parties, each seeking rights and staking claims in 
the distribution of offices, but also between organised inter- 
ests, almost regardless, it would seem, of the common man 
—and elector. 

* * x 


Stretched Defences 


With the Allied landings at Nettuno on January 22, 
the Italian campaign again assumed the. amphibious 
character that makes it possible for the Allies to overcome 
the important tactical handicaps of land warfare in the 
Italian peninsula. In striking contrast to the experience at 
Salerno, the Nettuno landing completely surprised the 
enemy. It met with almost no opposition in its initial 
stage. Even after five days only “ gradually stiffening enemy 
resistance ” has been reported. The disembarked divisions 
are by.now well supplied with armour and heavy equip- 
ment. The nearness of the landing base to Rome perhaps 
led laymen to expect a lightning stroke at the Italian 
capital. In General Alexander’s intention, however, the 
operation seems to aim rather at enveloping Kesselring’s 
forces which are fighting to the south on the Garigliano 
and Rapido rivers. The German reaction has given a sig- 
nificant indication of their strategic position. Unable to 
meet the Allied forces at Nettuno quickly and in sufficient 
strength, they concentrated first on holding the Fifth Army 
on the Garigliano and the Rapido and then on launching 


‘ counter-attacks against it. By doing so they hope to prevent 


the .southern jaw of General Alexander’s pincers from 
closing, and in the meantime to gather forces for action 
against the northern threat. They have the advantages of 
interior lines. But in practice it is very difficult for them 
to switch forces from east to west over the now snow- 
covered Appenines. The alternative is to switch forces from 
north to south. But the German lines of communication 
here are exposed to heavy air bombardment by the Allies. 
The latest reports speak of German reinforcements dropped 
‘by parachute ; ut such reinforcements can hardly be suffi- 
cient to prevent the consolidation and extension of the 
Nettuno springboard. In the last resort the issue will be 
decided by the reserves on which Kesselring is free to 
draw for the defence of southern Italy. So far the signs 
point to shortage of reserves to draw on, just as reports on 
the victories which the Russians are scoring on the Lenin- 
grad front speak of undermanned defences.” 


*« «x x 


Commonwealth Co-operation 


Mr Attlee has told the House of Commons that a meet- 
ing of Commonwealth Prime Ministers will be held in 
London very soon. A few days ago, at Toronto, Lord Halifax 
made a remarkable and statesmanlike speech which might 
well inspire the Conference’s work. The gist of his argument 
can be stated in a single sentence from the speech: 


The Statute of Westminster was in a sense a declaration 
of independence, but it was more than that; it was also a 
declaration of interdependence, a recognition that in the 
world of the twentieth century no country can live by itself 
and for itself alone. 


This recognition was embodied, in a very practical fashion, 
in last week’s Canberra Agreement between the Governments 


of Australia and New Zealand, which set down specific pro- 


posals for the permanent and continuous co-operation of 
these two Dominions in, to borrow Lord Halifax’s later 
phrase, 
all -fields of common interest, foreign policy, defence. 
economic affairs, Colonial questions and communications. 


What Australia and New Zealand have learned from theif 
wartime peril, and what Lord Halifax emphasised in his 
Toronto speech, was that 
the magnificent response of the Dominions in 1939 was nol, 
thank God, too late to save the cause for which the Common- 
wealth and Empire stood and stands, but there is a real sens¢ 
in which it was too late to save peace, 
—and all but too late to prevent disaster. “In the years of 
peace, there is a weakness which we should try to cure. 
Lord Halifax, in pointing out that isolation has been the ruin 
or nearly the ruin of all small states, did not follow, say, 
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Mr Lionel Curtis by proposing a formal federation of the 
Commonwealth for all its external affairs ; nor did he pre- 
cisely follow Mr Curtin by proposing the setting up of some 
new and definite constitutional arrangement for the settle- 
ment of Commonwealth policy. All he did was to make it 
plain, and convincing, that ° 


we shall find it desirable to maintain and extend our pre- 
sent wartime procedure of planning and consultation which 
itself adapted and extended the methods we practise in peace. 


* x ok 
Independence and Interdependence 


Lord Halifax’s Toronto speech has been criticised, some- 
what unjustly, on the ground of its supposed implication 
that each of the Dominions might be compelled, for the sake 
of working out a common policy in their common affairs, to 
surrender some of its independence, and enter, perforce, 
some interdependent organisation. Lord Halifax did not, 
in fact, say or mean this, though perhaps he might have 
made the point somewhat more plain, speaking as he was to 
Canadians, who do not share some Australians’ desire for a 
new institutional framework for Commonwealth affairs. 
Canada, Close to the United States, is wary of closer Im- 
perialism ; so, too, indeed, is Australia, which looks beyond 
closer Commonwealth co-operation to more mutual action 
by all the nations in regional self-defence. But Lord 
Halifax was simply appealing to common sense, and asking 
that the necessity for the members of the Commonwealth to 
speak with a common voice, always, in fact, recognised in the 
hour of danger, should be recognised, more safely and more 
sensibly, at an earlier stage, while peace can still be preserved. 
As he said, “ The Dominions are absolutely free to choose 
their path”; and they will remain so. It is merely reason- 
able, and not in any way dictatorial, to suggest that 


in the field of defence, while there must be individual re- 
sponsibility, there must also be unity of policy. 


This is as true of all peace-loving nations as it is of the Com- 
monwealth, War has shown that Russia and the United 
States—described by Lord Halifax as “the Titans ”—are no 
more secure in isolation than the smaller and weaker states. 
If Europe is to look to Britain for leadership and guidance, 
then the best practical response will be the translation of 
Lord Halifax’s principles, and proposals like those of the 
Canberra Agreement, into Commonwealth fact. Then there 
will be a unit sufficiently safe and strong to work in partner- 
ship with the United States, Russia and Europe, in order to 
provide the same safety and strength for the world at large. 


* * * 


Mr Bevin’s Concession 


At the conclusion of the Committee stage of the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Bill, a new clause, tabled by 
Mr Bevin, was moved which attempts, in accordance with his 
promise last week, to give statutory preference to ex-Service 
men and women, if in the administration of the measure 
Priorities have to be established. At the time of going to 
press, it is not known whether the new clause satisfies the 
Tory critics who pressed for the preference. The wording 
Tuns that, if at any time it appears to the Minister that voca- 
tonal training and industrial rehabilitation courses are in- 
sufficient for all disabled persons in need of them, he shall so 
exercise his discretion in selecting persons for these courses 
that, so far as is consistent with the efficient exercise of his 
powers, preference shall be given to men who have served 
whole-time in the armed forces or the mercantile marine, 
and to women who have served whole-time in any of the 
women’s auxiliary services. A similar preference is to be 
given to the same categories of men and women in the sub- 
mission of names for employment. Thus the wording of the 
amendment apparently includes within the preference ex- 
Service men and women who are injured or fall ill after they 
have been discharged, perfectly fit and well, from the armed 
forces where they may never have been near the firing line. 
It excludes, however, men and women who have served in 
the civil defence service—including London’s firemen in- 
jured in the blitz—young men conscribed into the mines, and 
young women directed into factories. Mr Bevin has given the 
Conservatives the chance to catch the ex-Service man’s vote 
after the war. But if he really intends this preference to be 
administered strictly, he has come near to spoiling what was 
a good comprehensive measure, which aimed high and 
created no anomalies. It is possible, however, that he has 
still saved it by the phrase “so far as is consistent with the 
efficient exercise of his powers ”—which, in effect, will leave 
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him considerable administrative latitude. The Bill, when it 
becomes law, can only be administered efficiently if, first, 
rehabilitation and training facilities are adequate for ali, and 
there are jobs for all, and if, secondly, until this is achieved, 
any preference is given to those who are worst injured, 
most sick, and best fitted to take up a job. 


* * * 


The Finance of Religious Teaching 


The Education Bill has now entered the Committee 
stage in the Commons. A majority of the speeches in 
last week’s very friendly debate on the second reading 
of the Bill dealt with the position of church schools. 
No discussion in Parliament, with religion as its centre, 
has ever been so amiable and mutually understanding. The 
truth is that the topic of debate was really not religion, 
but finance, not God but Mammon, The Roman Catholics 
did not vote against the second reading. If they could 
be sure of raising the money needed to maintain the present 
freedom of their schools, built up by voluntary levies on 
their community, they would not oppose the Bill at any 
stage. The position is, according to their own calculations, 
that they will need to raise £10,000,000, voluntarily, in the 
next twenty-five years, against £3,000,000 raised in the 
past twenty-five years. They do not believe they can do it, 
and so they seek greater aid, from taxes and rates, for 
wholly Catholic schooling. But public funds already meet 
the overwhelmingly larger part of the total cost of all 
church schools, and the Butler Bill proposes to increase 
the total public charges for this purpose. The Government 
judges that to meet the Catholics’ demand 
for sufficient extra public aid in every instance to enable 
Church control of the schools to be retained might raise 
opposition enough from other quarters to wreck the Bill. 
The fact is that, while the Church of England, like the 
Nonconformists, can accept the compromise by which, 
in schools transferred to public control for lack of voluntary 
funds, an agreed syllabus of religious teaching will meet 
the need, the Roman Catholics, by their immutable dogma, 
cannot. The terms offered to all denominations are 
identical ; but the Roman Catholics cannot agree to any 
transfer of control, because their principles are different. 
On the other hand, the Government cannot agree to any 
special concessions to their viewpoint—which is shared 
by some minorities in other churches—because the weight 
of public opinion has been, and is, definitely on the other 
side. Probably, when the Bill passes, the Roman Catholics 
will find themselves able, by their sense of community and 
mutual devotion, to save their schools from transfer ; and 
the project of guaranteed loans, at low interest (but not 
interest-free, as has been suggested), is being discussed 
between them and other churchmen. 


* * * 


Local Burdens 

The finance of religious education was only one part, 
if the largest, of the time applied in last week’s debate on 
the Education Bill to money matters. Stress upon the 
burden laid upon local rates was, in weight though not in 
time, at least as heavy. Again, in the cost of the proposals 
to local authorities as in the cost to churches, the Govern- 
ment can, and did, claim that its own contribution will be 
increaséd by the Bill, both relatively and absolutely. “A 
total increase of £51.2 million—increase over pre-reform 
expenditure—will be borne by taxes, whereas only £28.6 
million will be the extent of the increase which is to be 
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expected from local rates,” said Mr Butler ; but he could 
not, and did not, deny that the extra local expenditure 
will be a very heavy. burden upon rates in general 
(perhaps a fifth of present rate expenditure), and especially 
heavy. and grave in the case. of local authorities with many 
children and low -rateable value. This is, of course, a 
criticism, not of Mr Butler’s Bill, but of the distribution 
of public expenditure between taxes, which are uniform 
and even-handed throughout the country, and rates, which 
are not. Mr Arthur Jenkins, in the debate, put the position 
very plainly. In 1939. the average rate liability throughout 
the counties of England and Wales for elementary education 
was 2s, 10d. in the £ yearly ;, but, while in Surrey and 
the Isle of Wight it. was 1s. 74d., in Carmarthen it was 
7s. §d. and in.Durham §s. 63d. In Surrey or Middlesex 
the. produce of a penny rate brings in going on for 10s. per 
child in average attendance ; in Glamorgan or Durham it 
brings in only about 2s. Mr Butler hastened to call the allo- 
cation between taxes and rates “ transitional”; not even the 
provision of £900,000 from central funds to aid the poorest 
authorities appreciably alters the picture. Mr Ede, Parlia- 
. mentary Secretary, spoke of a “transitory arrangement,” 
and suggested that early reform was inescapable. As it is, 
the scope and quality of the education open to a child 
depends, capriciously, upon the rateable value of the area 
he lives in and the number of other children in that area 
—which is indefensible. Moreover, the Butler Bill is only, 
in the Minister’s own words, “ the first of the Government’s 
measures: of social reform.” When the full ‘tale is told, the 
total rate burden may even be doubled—and, in many 
localities, it may be unbearable. 


* * * 


Protests to Spain 


The most recent British protest to Spain concerns the 
continued presence on the Russian front of Spanish volun- 
teers. After the withdrawal of the Blue Division, it appears 
that a few hundred Spaniards (many of them probably men 
General Franco would have been glad to leave on the field 
of battle) remained behind as a sort of Spanish Legion. 
This breach of neutrality is naturally a matter of grave 
military concern to the United Nations. Other recent pro- 
tests were not aroused by matters of such importance, They 
covered time-bombs discovered in cargoes of oranges and 
the attack made on the British Vice-Consul at Sarragossa ; 
and the Spanish Ambassador in London has assured 
Mr Eden that the authorities have taken the strongest 
measures to prevent further acts of sabotage. Both actions, 
like the telegram sent to the puppet government at Manila, 
are probably due to the existence of a lunatic fringe in 
Spain among the Falangists. The Falange’s relations with 
General Franco have grown more and more uncomfortable 
in recent months, and resentment against the Government 
finds easy outlet in resentment at the line it has adopted in 
foreign policy. The Falange lost caste during 1943 as the 

* group most closely identified with Fascism and Nazism, 
whose stars were so evidently on the wane. General Franco, 
the Conservative elements, the Army and the Church had 
at least the prestige of having kept Spain clear of illusory 
Mussolinian adventures and of their subsequent collapse. 
A number of cautious pro-Allied steps have been 
taken—some economic concessions, some relating to the 
censorship, the publication of BBC programmes in the 
Spanish press. The withdrawal of the Blue Division, even 
though the gesture was bungled with characteristic clumsi- 
ness, was an attempt at conciliation. All this has increased 
the fretfulness of the Falange. Its extreme members have 
chosen thuggery and time-bombs to express their spite ; 
and General Franco cannot control his wild men. Some 
observers are beginning to feel, with Mr Shinwell, that these 
verbal protests to the Spanish Government are of little avail, 
and that it might be necessary to take stronger and firmer 
action. It is doubtful, with the Second Front on the horizon 
and the military balance in Western Europe as precarious as 
it is, whether that time has come. But General Franco 
should be straightly warned that come it will. 


*x * * 


Stronger Line in South America 


The Government of Argentina, after much internal 
Stress and strain, has broken off diplomatic relations with 
Germany and Japan, on the ground of the violation of 
Argentine neutrality by Axis agents. The sequence of events 
shows the external pressure which produced this belated 
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decision. The Governments of Britain and the United 
States decided a few days ago not to recognise the revolu- 
tionary Government of Bolivia. They reached this decision 
after close consultation with the other Latin American 
governments through the Advisory Committee for the 
Political Defence of the Western Hemisphere. Evidence 
was at the disposal of the Committee to 

the suspicion that the Bolivian coup was due, in the 
words of the State Department, to “groups hostile 
to the Allied cause.” The implications of this for Argentina 
were obvious. The German Embassy there has been 
notoriously the greatest centre of Axis activity in South 
America, and the vigorous line taken by Britain and the 
Uniged States over Bolivia was a warning that Argentina 
could have no hope of playing one of the Great Powers off 
against the other. The attitude of the other South American 
Governments indicates a growing sense of indignation and a 
readiness to follow the Anglo-American lead, which must 
have come as an unpleasant shock to the rather complacent 
officials at Buenos Aires. The Argentine Government seems 
to have seen the red light. 


x * , * 


Poland, Russia and America 


Hope that the Russian Government may still be 
induced to resume relations with the Polish Government, or 
at least to start discussions less formally, cannot yet be 
altogether abandoned. For the moment, the matter is 
apparently being dealt with in direct diplomatic contact 
between Moscow, London and Washington. Mr Cordell 


’ Hull has announced that, while thanking the United States 


Government warmly for its offer, the Russian Government 
has refused the American offer of mediation ; and Mr Eden, 
in Parliament, has explained the British Government's 
approach. The British Government now, as in 1941, does 
not recognise any territorial changes which have been 
effected in Poland since August, 1939; and, as in 1940, 
is not prepared to recognise changes unless with the free 
consent and goodwill of the parties concerned. But, as the 
Prime Minister said three and a half years ago, “ We have 
not at any time adopted the line that nothing could be 
changed in the territorial structure of various countries.” 
In the meantime, the Polish Prime Minister, M. Miko- 
lajczyk, is leaving for Washington, presumably to discuss 
the issue with the President and the Secretary of State. 
In the United States M. Mikolajczyk will find a very difficult 
and delicate political situation among the Americans of Polish 
descent and the Polish émigré colony. It is now possible that 
the Polish-Soviet issue will loom largely in the Presidential 
election campaign. Polish votes number more than three 
million, and may play a crucial réle in states like New York 
and Pennsylvania, where the chances of the opposing parties 
may depend on a relatively small margin of votes. There has 
been close connection between isolationist Republican 
elements, anxious to use the anti-Soviet card against the 
Administration, and the anti-Russian extremists among 
American Poles. The chief spokesman of this attitude in the 
United States is M. Matuszewski, former Minister of 
Finance in Pilsudski’s Governments. On the other hand, 
an important and influential section of American Poles have 
come out in support of the Soviet-sponsored Union of 
Polish Patriots. The pro-Republican allegiance of ant- 
Soviet Poles has almost automatically led to a link-up 
between pro-Soviet Poles and the Democrats. M. Miko- 
lajczyk’s visit will almost certainly be used by the 
Pilsudskists as an occasion to put pressure on the 
Polish Prime Minister, and to involve him in the 
tangle of American-Polish politics. It is to be hoped 
that during his visit he will find it possible to avoid com- 
mitments or statements which would compromise Polish- 
American relations as well as further embitter the relations 
between Poland and Russia. 


. * * * 


More Judges 


The Supreme Court of Judicature (Amendment) Bill, 
which was due to come up for its second reading this week, 
does little more than to increase the maximum number of 
puisne judges of the High Court from 29 to 32, and allow 
a simplified procedure by which, within a minimum of 25 
and a maximum of 32, the actual number of High Court 
judges and their distribution among the different Divisions 
will be determined by the Lord Chancellor, having regard to 
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the state of business in the High Court as a whole. But the 
Bill is the direct result both of the growing congestion of 
divorce business and of the recommendations of the Matri- 
monial Causes Committee, which sat under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Ralph Wedgwood, and presented its report (Cmd. 
6480) in October of last year. From the end of the nineteenth 
century until the last war, divorce was a luxury for the rich, 
but after the Poor Persons’ procedure was instituted, the 
number of cases grew rapidly. Thus there was a tendency 
for divorce business to become congested even before the 
Matrimonial Causes Act came into force in 1938, and, by 
adding desertion inter alia to the grounds for divorce, caused 
such business to get virtually out of hand. The position has 
been further complicated by the different procedure for the 
trial of “ rich ” persons’ and Poor Persons’ cases. At present 
the latter, whether defended or undefended, may be tried in 
the provinces at assize courts. Non-Poor Persons’ cases, 
however, may only be tried in the provinces if they are 
undefended. If they are defended for the purposes of the 
regulations—and this includes cases where the court is 
asked to exercise its discretion—they have to be tried in 
London, which greatly increases the costs. The position is 
made more illogical by the fact that cases in the provinces 
are heard by King’s Bench judges, as part of their assize 
work, whereas those heard in London are reserved for the 
specialised Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. The 
Wedgwood Committee, therefore, recommended that all 
divorce cases, whether defended or not, and whether Poor 
Persons’ or not, should be allowed to be tried in the pro- 
vinces. But by itself this recommendation would throw an 
even greater burden on the present assize judges, who already 
find that too great a part of their work is divorce work of 
which they often had had no experience prior to their eleva- 
tion to the Bench. Thus, the Committee made the further 
recommendation, after dismissing the suggestion that there 
should be special separate divorce assizes, that, wherever 
practicable, a judge of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division should go circuit in order to relieve the King’s 
Bench judge of the divorce work at assizes, and that at least 
two additional judges should be appointed. The new Bill does 
not state that the additional judges will be appointed to the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty ‘Division, nor that they will 
go circuit. But it authorises a simplified procedure 
transferring judges from one division to another, and the 
Attorney-General has stated in a written parliamentary reply 
that it is intended that some of the divorce judges will be 
available to go circuit, and that the regulations will be 
altered to allow “ contested divorce suits in appropriate cases 
to be tried and disposed of in the provinces.” 


x * * 
. 


Coalmining Wages 


The fourth award of the National Reference Tribunal 
for the coalmining industry, of which Lord Porter is chair- 
man, raises the weekly national minimum wage of under- 
ground miners from 83s. to £5, and that of surface workers 
from 78s. to £4 10s. (The details of the new rates are 
shown in a table on page 160.) The new rates are .sub- 
stantially above the present level, but considerably below 
the £6 a week for underground workers and £5 tos. for 
surface workers claimed by the miners. The reasons for 
granting this increase are the need for output and 
recruitment and the compulsory direction of boys to the 
mines. The Tribunal emphasises that the award is only 
a “temporary expedient . . . pending an overhaul in the 
general wage structure of the industry” (sic) which is 
“long overdue.” It points out, very correctly, that 

the granting of the minimum wage is an unsatisfactory 

method of increasing wages, since it fails to provide an 

incentive for increased production or more efficient work. 
The claim for advances in piece rates is rejected as incon- 
sistent with the granting of mercly a minimum wage. The 
Tribunal has revised its award on juvenile wages. The rate 
paid to an 18-year-old boy on the surface is increased from 
44s. to 60s. a week, and the 19 and 20-year-olds receive 
increases of 17s. on 48s. and 53s. respectively. Rates for 
underground youths are correspondingly increased. These 
increases will apply immediately to the “ Bevin boys ” now 
in training. It is well that their grievances should have been 
so speedily settled, otherwise the whole scheme might have 
foundered. By an incredible miscalculation, 18-year-old 
trainees were left with a few shillings a week, after deductions 
had been made. for lodging, dinners and travelling. In some 
cases the award for youths is above the rates asked for by 
the miners in their original claim. The Tribunal awards 
double rates for week-end work and 14 rates for overtime. 
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The award will not fully please either side, although they 
are bound to accept it; but it corrects the anomalies in 
juvenile rates, and, more important, opens the way for a 
revision of the outmoded structure of wages generally. 


«x * * 


The Government on Monopolies 


Gn Tuesday, Lord Strabolgi, in the House of Lords, 
asked the Government to state its policy “with regard 
to trusts, cartels and combines, national and international, 
in post-war reconstruction.” The topic is of crucial im- 
portance, but the debate on Lord Strabolgi’s motion served 
only one useful purpose. This was to elicit from Lord 
Woolton, on the Government’s behalf, a promise that, within 
very few months, a White Paper on policy for full employ- 
ment will be published, which will inchude, as an integral 
part, the Government’s attitude towards this particular form 
of restraint of trade and production and, therefore, of em- 
ployment. What the Government will in fact decide, and 
do, about these problems is, as in every aspect of recon- 
struction, still unknown and, almost certainly, still un- 
settled. All that can be said by the looker-on is that the 
Government does at least appear to be making a careful 
and conscientious survey of the right territory. The danger 
is that the serial of White Papers will do little more 
than state the problems and ask the questions, and will 
not provide the solution and answers witheut which legis- 
lation and action cannot be even begun in time. This is 
especially the case with full employment. The Government 
has been converted to: the view that full employment is 
of the first importance, but the tendency of Ministers 
and their advisers, it would appear, from indirect evidence, 
is to rest upon this praiseworthy discovery and, by con- 
centrating on the immediate and critical tasks of demobilisa- 
tion and the adjustment of industry to changed peacetime 
conditions, to set aside for later decision, when in fact it 
will be too late, the wider and deeper tasks of maintaining 
output and work. 


UNRRA Debate 


“The moral obligation to make UNRRA a success,” 
in the words of Mr Law, was acknowledged and welcomed 
in Tuesday’s debate, and the first measure of practical 
support from this country has now been assured. The sum 
of £80 million—which is approximately the 1 per cent of 
national income assessment which the leading Allied nations 
will contribute—will be allocated for relief and rehabili- 
tation purposes under the auspices of UNRRA. But 
Sir John. Anderson, in moving the Vote of Credit in which 
the £80 million. is included, made clear that this figure was 
only provisional and that, owing to uncertainties about 
the state of the territories concerned and the availability 
of supplies, it was impossible to say whether the proposed 
contributions would be adequate for so immense a task. 
The place which UNRRA may occupy in the gradual 
erection of an international system still remains obscure. 
Is UNRRA to be permanently limited, as it is now, to 
providing supplies for relief and the bare necessities of 
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e 
services and rehabilitation, or can it be given some sort of 
directing force? There will soon arise the need for inter- 
national marketing and investment boards, but even before 
the need arises, it must be decided, in conjunction with the 
other United Nations, whether these should be developed 
within the framework ef UNRRA, or whether they should 
be allowed to work out their own machinery according to 
their special needs. 


* * * 


Domestic Service 


Mr Bevin’s latest proposals for domestic service have 
both an immediate and a long-term significance. There is a 
pressing need to staff hospitals and institutions and the 
school meals services, and to augment the home helps service 
run by the maternity and child welfare authorities. Priority 
is to be given to these kinds of domestic service, and the 
Minister of Labour is hoping to recruit between 20,000 and 
30,000 women. This is quite apart from the replacement 
of the normally high rate of wastage, due to marriage and 
other circumstances. Appeals for volunteers, both for part- 
time and full-time work, are being made, but where necessary 
powers of direction will now have to be used. It seems un- 
likely that women will volunteer in large numbers for work 
which is in the main unpleasant, or at least is regarded so ; 
and perhaps Mr Bevin will: have to adopt the expedient of 
the ballot here too. Conditions of employment will be those 
laid down by the Hetherington Committee. Non-resident 
workers in general hospitals will get rates of pay ranging from 
52s. 6d. a week for cleaners to 65s. a week for cooks. Hours 
are 96 a fortnight, and provision for meals, holidays and 
general welfare wil! be made. The scheme will come under 
the supervision of the recently appointed Standing Advisory 
Committee on Institutional Domestic Employment. Over 
and above these essential needs, a limited number of domestic 
workers may be available for service in private households, 
where there are special difficulties, such as in doctors’ houses, 
or in homes where there are invalids, expectant mothers and 
-young children. The Ministry’s local offices, assisted by 
women’s panels in difficult cases, will determine the degree 
of need in private households. One hopes that as far as 
‘ possible help may be supplied to such houses. The experi- 
ence of the influenza epidemic in December showed the 
exceptional difficulties of families where the*wage-earner or 
the housewife was sick, and where help in the house could 
not be found. The Minister of Labour’s long-term object is 
to improve the status and conditions of all domestic servants, 
and to remove the stigma hitherto attached to this occupa- 
tion. With the Catering Bill, it represents a bold attempt to 
raise the standards of a (very often) badly paid, barely 
organised and eminently exploitable section of the workers. 


* * * 


Civil Service 


In one sense the policies of post-war Governments will 
stand or fall, not by their skill or even, wholly, by their 
successes, but by the quality of those who administer them. 
This is very obvious in wartime. Much of the common atti- 
tude to state-run schemes and public policies is determined 
not by the achievements of public direction in wartime, but 
by the personal frictions and delays too often arising be- 
tween the public and the public’s servants. It is almost as 
easy Now as it was twenty-five years ago for amoral news- 
papers to lash millions of readers into a consistent state of 
fury and irritation about the sins of bureaucrats—with the 
intention, no doubt, of building a public opinion in favour 
of as little Government interference as possible after the 
war, The truth is that the public is already irritated before 
these articles and cartoons do their work. To begin with, 
they are irritated by the monstrous regiment of regulations 
under which they live their wartime lives and do their war- 
time work. Then they have all had experience of some incom- 
petence, some ignorance and some incivility on the part 
of the minor and intermediate officials with whom they have 
had to deal. Business men have all a store of almost unbeliev- 
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able stories, albeit very one-sided, about needless corre- 
spondence with wartime Ministries. The country’s mobilised 
millions have a wide fund of acquaintance with apparent 
inefficiency and lack of understanding at this or that labour 
exchange—as the unemployed had before the war. Partly, 
of course, this has been inevitable in wartime, if only because 
skilled labour has been as scarce in Government service as 
elsewhere, and Ministries could not pick and choose to find 
precisely the right men and women to deal with business 
men, or to handle applicants for war work—though they 
might have tried harder to do so. But there is a more funda- 
mental reason for the friction, The lower grades of these 
departments and institutions which are in contact with the 
public at large have never been given, either in training, 
selection, pay or status, the consideration which their im- 
portance requires. It is for this reason that the decision of 
the Assistance Board, announced in a statement sent to all 
its officers by the Board’s Whitley Council, to raise the 
status of its investigating staff is of immense importance, 
not only for the efficiency of its own work and the avoidance 
of personal discords and grievances, but also for the standing 
of government after the war—when, with the return of 
private enterprise, a considerable sector of public enterprise 
will remain. Whether the measures proposed—short lecture 
courses and discussions, as well as the allocation of interview- 
ing work to officers of a higher grade—will in themselves be 
sufficient must be doubted. Much more is needed than rules of 
thumb and “the: human touch.” Social administration, in 
addition to its personal implications, is a science, to be studied 
with the same intensity and the same skilled acquaintance 
with its data as any other science ; and this has never been 
done in this country, where the aptitude for social service is 
taken to be an inborn art. Nevertheless, the Board’s aims, and 
its first small steps, are of the highest importance in the 
growth of government. 
* * * 


Agricultural Education 


Mr Hudson’s proposals for the development of agricul- 
tural training represent a new departure in the training of 
farmers. As the Luxmoore Report, on which the proposals 
are largely based, pointed out, present methods have 
resulted in a dull and narrow training, locally controlled, 
into which any progressive measures of the Board of 
Education aimed at broadening and integrating tech- 
nical education were not allowed to penetrate. Now Mr 
Hudson is to propose that the Local Education Authorities 
should take over control of farm institutes. But the Board of 
Education will not be, as in the case of other technical 
training, the directing Ministry. Financial control, through 
the power to give grant-aid, will be left with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. These proposals will do much to bring back 
the lost sheep into the fold of a cohesive educational system, 
with its parallel academic and technical branches ; but it is 
not proposed that agricultural education should be put on 
all fours with, say, engineering education. The scheme does, 
however, involve less separate treatment of agricultural 
education than the idea of a National Council responsible 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, put forward by the Luxmoore 
Committee. By means of a joint committee between the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
will advise the Ministry on general educational policy and 
the methods of training at farm institutes, and through the 
right to inspect the education given in the institutes in 
every subject except the theory and practice of agriculture, 
the Board of Education will, in fact, acquire a very much 
wider control of this particular technical education than it 
has ever had before. It remains to be seen whether such 
dual control will gain more from its partial co-ordination 
into the national system than it will lose through the divi- 
sion of responsibility which it involves. These proposals, 
together with the reorganisation of the agricultural advisory 
service, which is, in fact, agriculture’s method of adult 
education, represent a valuable addition to the armoury of 
weapons which the Ministry will be able to use in revitalis- 
ing policy for agriculture. 


Shorter Notes 


According to a written Parliamentary answer, the con- 
sumption of gas and electricity was greater than consump- 


tion in the corresponding months of 1942 by the following 
percentages : 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Fourth Term 


It is hardly headline news that the Democratic 
National Committee favours the President’s nomination for 
a fourth term. The Republican Herald Tribune, indeed, 
cynically comments that the party has arrived at this 
decision 


with all the grace, forethought, and cheerful acquies- 
cence of a stout man falling downstairs. 


Certainly there is no visible alternative. There is no more 
striking contrast than between the Gallup polls of presi- 
dential preferences among Democratic and Republican 
voters. The former shows a steady, solid 80 per cent vote 
for Mr Roosevelt, the latter a far more usual scattering of 
choices. The resolution passed by the Democrats in Wash- 
ington firmly reasserted the party’s grasp on Mr Roosevelt’s 
coat-tails, endorsed his liberal leadership, “both at home 
and abroad,” urged him to continue in his role of. “ great 
humanitarian word leader” and set forth two elemental 
post-war aims, the maintenance of a secure peace, and the 
provision of work for all. The Republicans were charged 
with frankly appealing to the “weakness and selfishness 
they believe to be inherent in the American people.” Most 
surprising, ‘in view of recent huffy warnings to foreign 
countries to cease meddling in American politics, was. the 
insistence that , 


our Allies are praying with us for the continuation of Mr 
Roosevelt’s services, both in war and peace. 


This is a daring, and, perhaps, inspired attempt to capi 
talise on what in Opposition circles is being played up as a 
major Democratic weakness. The main function of the 
meeting, besides launching the “draft FDR” movement, 
was to make arrangements for the coming campaign. Like 
the Republicans, the Democrats have chosen Chicago for 
their convention, at which, if Mr Roosevelt decides to run 
again, the main choice will be that of his running mate. It 
appears now that Mr Wallace may be replaced by someone 
like Mr Rayburn, Speaker of the House, who would carry 
more weight with the South. Meanwhile, Mr Robert Han- 
negan, of St Louis, has been elected to the Chairmanship 
of the National Committee. He was a.famous American 
football player and is spoken of a second Farley. He will 
need the attributes of both if he is to score the winning 
touchdown. Mr Wallace has been busy keeping the banner 
of the New Deal flying, while mending Democratic fences 
south of the Mason-Dixon line with his endorsement of 
the South’s grievance against freight-rate discrimination. 
But there are thornier issues ahead, like the campaign 
against race discrimination in war industries. It will re- 
quire all Mr Roosevelt’s fabulous skill, not to mention a 
great deal of hard campaigning, to steer his party 
between the Scylla of offending the Conservative Southern 
Democrats and the Charybdis of alienating labour and the 
negroes, without losing sight of the need to win back the 
farm vote, which has been registering steady Republican 
gains. These considerations do not make any easier the 


working out of a strong and successful policy for the home 
front. - 


* * * 


States Rights v Soldiers’ Rights 


A new Bill to assure the participation in the Presi- 
dential election of the Armed Forces, and certain other 
persons serving overseas, is now being considered by the 
Senate. The Bill has been supported by a Presidential 


message and by Mr Willkie’s statement that he did not wish: 


to be elected President unless every member of the services 
had the chance to vote. In this second version of the Lucas- 
Green Bill a compromise has been attempted between the 
need for simplified Federal distribution: of the ballots and 
the insistence that the states retain their constitutional 
control over elections. Like the earlier Bill, which was 
emasculated by the Senate a month ago, it provides for a 
War Ballot Commission, but the ission is to have 
only the functions of a “messenger boy ”; that is, it will be 
responsible for drawing up a Federal ballot from states lists 


and with the co-operation of the Army and Navy will 
undertake to distribute it overseas to “the fullest extent 
compatible with military operations,” giving the transmission 
of ballots priority over unofficial communications. The gist 
of the compromise is contained in the provision that state 
Officials, and not the Commission, shall have powers to 
determine the validity of ballots. The Bill has been approved 
by the Senate Elections Committee, but its opponents, both 
Republican and Democratic, are using every stratagem to 
defeat it. Ostensibly the main reason for opposition is the 
invasion of states’ rights, but Senator Taft descended from 
his constitutional high horse this week to accuse Secre- 
taries Knox and Stimson, both Republicans, of taking a 
“partisan position” in their insistence that it would be 
impossible for the Services to distribute the ballots of 48 
separate states, and alleged that they were “running for 
a fourth term.” In addition to this intemperate language, 
Senator Taft attempted to postpone consideration of the 
Bill by pressing forward the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Bill, but this move has been defeated, The fear inspired 
in many, but not all, Southern Democrats is that the Bill 
will break down the poll-tax and other barriers erected in 
their states to prevent the negro and poor white from 
voting ; and this line is still being argued, despite the fact 
that the present compromise specifically reserves to the 
states their right to pass on the validity of ballots. It is 
significant that, now that the issue has been put squarely 
before the country, a poll taken by the National Opinion 
Research Centre of the University of Denver showed 92 per 
cent of those questioned in favour of soldier voting, 75 per 
cent in favour of Federal control, and 77 per cent in favour 
of negro participation in the vote. The majority believed, 
however, that it was a matter of simple justice, and would 
not materially affect the election results—a conviction which 
is apparently not shared by the party leaders, The present 
agitation in the Senate is probably not more than a rear- 
guard action. Now that full state control has been identified 
with the disfranchisement of the soldier serving overseas, 
there will be few Congressmen who will care to go on 
record as preferring states’ rights to soldiers’ rights. 


* * x 


Debate on UNRRA 


The House of Representatives, by an overwhelming 
and non-partisan vote of 338 to 54, has passed and sent 
to the Senate the resolution authorising the appropriation 
of $1,350 million as the United States contribution to 
UNRRA. The most significant aspect of the measure was 
the employment, for the first time, of the device of an 
executive agreement, to be validated by a simple majority 
of both Houses, rather than a treaty, which would require 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. The agreement of the 
leaders of both Houses on this formula means that, in 
certain limited spheres, a way has been found round the 
power of a one-third minority in the Senate to block post- 
war arrangements, and it has the advantage of associating 
the House with the Senate and the Administration in some 
aspects of foreign policy. The debate which preceded the 
vote does not appear to have been very enlightening. The 
opposition, which consisted mainly of a familiar line-up 
of pre-Pear! Harbour isolationists, made a number of 
equally familiar charges, such as that UNRRA was nothing: 
more than a “ gigantic WPA ” (the American form of made- 
work) for Europe ; that it would encourage Soviet dictator- 
ship ; and that no part of the funds should be used for 
education or rehabilitation. Much of what was said seemed 
half-hearted, a sort of isolationist conditioned reflex. The 
most dangerous amendment was that of Mr Hamilton Fish, 
of New York, which would have required that 90 per cent 
of the American contribution should be spent on purchases 
of American goods. This, however, was defeated by 135 
to 78. The Republicans appeared at first to have scored 
a substantial coup by the passage of an amendment making 
the State Department, rather thari the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the link with UNRRA. This would have 
been a characteristic expression of Congressional dislike 
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for the agencies established under the President’s emer- 
gency powers, but later the Administration appears to have 
rallied its forces and reversed the decision. What apparently 
has been accepted, by a voice vote—and consequently is 
open to reversal—is the principle that any area important 
to military operations should receive help from UNRRA. 
This is interpreted as a reference to India, and as such 
would be contrary to agreements reached at Atlantic City. 
Probably it is to some degree an expression of anti- 
British and. pro-Indian feeling ; this particular amendment 
was originally. part of the isolationist attack on UNRRA. 
It does not detract, however, from the fact that the action 
‘of the House is encouraging proof of non-partisan support 
for the principles of international collaboration. 


x * * 


Labour Politics 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labour, meeting at Miami, has made known its expected 
refusal to attend the world trade union conference in 
London on June sth. The rival labour organisation, the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, has, on the other 
hand, already accepted. Both organisations have acted in 
character. The AFL has consistently maintained that it can 
have no relations with the Soviet trade unions because they 
do not “truly represent free and democratic labour move- 
ments.” The Council’s explanatory statement paid lip- 
service to the desirability of a world conference of labour 
“under proper auspices and at an appropriate time,” but 
its charge that the proposed London conference lacks proper 
sponsorship and is untimely makes it difficult to see how 
any world conference could meet its requirements. More 
interesting, although still obscure, is the progress of negotia- 
tions with John L. Lewis for the re-entry of the United 
Mine Workers into the Federation. It has been Mr Lewis’s 
‘contention that the Federation should welcome the pro- 
digal’s return without conditions—that is, without requiring 
the Mine Workers to abandon District 50, their catch-all 
branch whose jurisdiction conflicts with that of several 
already established AFL unions. This the executive council 
has refused, proposing instead that the Mine Workers 


N the last six months, dictatorial systems have been estab- 
lished by force in two Latin American states, Argen- 
tina and Bolivia, and in at least two others, Chile and Peru, 
the governments claim to have put down attempted military 
coups d’état, both with Axis backing. This evidence of 
political instability and unrest is disturbing and surprising. 
It is, of course, true that in the nineteenth century, Latin 
American politics were traditionally violent and unstable. 
A century ago, Bolivar, the great liberator, said of the 
republics he helped to create: 

These countries will fall into the hands of the unbridled 
multitude and pass afterwards under the sway of little 
tyrants. . . . A’.thousand revolutions will make necessary 
a thousand usurpations. 


His prophecy was borne out. In the nineteenth century, — 


Colombia had ten civil wars as well as many lesser dis- 
turbances, and Bolivia alone had sixty revolutions. Yet the 
coming of the twentieth century brought with it some 
stabilisation and a promise of better things. In many states 
the rule of the single leader, personalismo, gave way to 
democratic methods ; governments changed less frequently, 
and when they were changed it was by normal political 
‘methods. It is, therefore, a matter for concern why, at this 
time, when the two most powerful democracies of the 
-world seem likely to defeat the Nazi dictatorship, there 
should be this reversion to dictatorial methods in South 
America. What are the reasons for it? And in which states 
is the infection most likely to spread? 

_ There is no denying that some seeds of dictatorship lie in 
most South American states. In certain political and social 
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should return with only the jurisdiction they possessed 
when they left the Federation. A resolution was passed, 
however, favouring the return of the UMW, and the way 
is now open for some sharp bargaining by the “ clarifying ” 
committees. It looks as though Mr Lewis is reasonably 
certain of readmission on not too unfavourable terms. He 
will bring a formidable addition of numbers, money and 
vigour to the Federation, but, to put it mildly, he will not 
have a liberalising effect, Mr Lewis’s mouthpiece, the 
United Mineworkers’ Fournal, is still a platform for isola- 
tionist and rabidly anti-Administration sentiment, and the 
extension of his influence will increase the difficulties of 
keeping Federation policy in step with that of the Adminis- 
tration on both political and economic issues. 























* x * 





Shorter Notes 


Insistence that current “ cutbacks ” in the war produc- 
tion programme represent switches to other kinds of war 
production, rather than over-all reductions, has been the 
theme this week of Mr Nelson, of the War Production 
Board, and Mr. McNutt, of the Manpower Commission. 
This probably is more than a coincidence, and suggests that 
the Administration is concerned by public enthusiasm for 
rumours of large-scale reconversion to civilian production. 
Mr Nelson emphasised that any such movement would be 
folly ; and that until it was certain that war production 
facilities would not again be needed, they would not be re- 
converted. : 














* 






A War Refugee Board, consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, of the Treasury, and of War, has been created by 
President Roosevelt by Executive Order, to take action for the 
rescue from the Nazis of as many as possible of the perse- 
cuted minorities of Europe, consistent with the successful 
prosecution of the war. This step is probably a response 
to the very vigorous public campaign to urge the Govern- 
ment to make every effort to save European Jews from ex- 
termination. 



















atmospheres these seeds develop, in others they lie dormant; 
but they are there. It is truer to speak of dictatorship than 
of fascism, as some of the basic elements of fascism on the 
European model are missing. In few of the South American 
countries is there a large but desperate and impoverished 
middle-class, or any possibility of setting-up the admini- 
strative apparatus of a totalitarian state. In none of the 
states, except Peru, is there .a mass movement of the Left to. 
call into being a mass movement of the Right. None of the 
recent dictatorial regimes has based itself on a mass party 
of the Nazi, Fascist or Falange type. 

The dictatorial tendencies in Latin America have hitherto 
been more of the traditional pattern—the seizure of power 
over the central organs of the state by a single man, or 4 
small group, backed by the army, and by one or more 
factions among the politically conscious minority of the 
people. For this type of dictatorship there is no difficulty 
in finding explanations. The chief reason is the smallness 
of the political elements in contrast with the ignorance and 
poverty of the mass of the inhabitants. Public opinion, 4s 
understood in mature democracies, hardly exists. Nationalism 
is a strong force in each republic, and is fed by the fact 
that so much of the continent’s capital is in foreign owne!- 
ship. Land ownership is a perennial source of conflict. In 
every republic there is an army (many of them German- 
trained) with little to do but play politics. Many of the 
young officers are perpetually in debt and anxious to better 
their fortunes ; successful political intrigue can lead to the 
dizziest’ ascents of fortune, and Nazi agents are believed 
to have laid out large sums of money, with considerable 
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effect, in paying off officers’ debts. There are also foreign 
settlements. There are German colonies in almost every 
republic, Italians have settled in large numbers in Argentina 
and Brazil. Peru has a flourishing Japanese colony, so has 
Brazil. Not all the colonists are Axis-minded. Some of the 
older German immigrants, and the newest wave of refugees, 
are not trouble-makers and the Italians as a rule are non- 
political. But the extremist groups and the Nazi cells are 
there, and in every plot and counter-plot of recent years, 
Axis agents have been concerned at some point. 

The war, on balance, has encouraged the forces of 
stability. The sense of pan-American unity has been fostered 
by the three Conferences at Panama, Havana and Rio de 
Janeiro. The leadership of the United States has made for 


- coherence, and American economic assistance has brought 


both enrichment and common objectives. But there have 
been influences on the other side. Shipping difficulties have 
led to some economic distortions. Producers without markets 
and consumers without supplies are both of them potential 
centres of discontent. Moreover, the economic predomin- 
ance of the United States, its leasing of bases, the ubiquity 
of American officials have set a hundred chords of fear 
and xenophobia vibrating. Axis propaganda, great as it 
was before the war, was increased enormously in the early 
years of the conflict and has only recently been driven 
underground. 


The Dividing Line 


If the South American states are taken one by one, it 
is possible to divide them into two groups, one in which 
the tendencies are democratic and those in which there 
is actual dictatorship or the tendencies seem to lie in that 
direction. Curiously enough the line which divides the 
two groups crosses the continent almost diagonally, from 
the mouth of the River Plate to the frontier of Ecuador 
and Colombia. The distinction is not absolute. Chile, to 
the west of the line, has a parliamentary, middle-of-the- 
road government. Brazil, to the east of the line, is a benevo- 
lent dictatorship under President Getulio Vargas. Yet even 
so, there are forces at work in Chile making for dictatorship 
while in Brazil the tide of affairs is moving towards a 
democratic conclusion. The line of division is roughly 
valid; on one side of it, Brazil is the dominant Power, 
on the other, Argentina. 

The reasons explaining the establishment of a dictator- 
ship in Argentina need not be rehearsed here. Fear of 
United States domination, strong nationalism, disgruntled 
army, Axis support, deep economic discontent, were all 
present. To these were added the political corruption and 
disintegration of the former Castillo régime. In Bolivia, too, 
the classic causes of dictatorship were there—the appalling 
poverty and distress of the mining populations and the 
Indian labourers, army control of politics, German propa- 
ganda and attempted plots, a turbulent tradition, the Gran 
Chaco war with its ghastly, pointless slaughter. The present 
Villaroel government is a mixture of radicals, army men, 
pro-Nazis and right-wingers. It is still not certain whether 
the main emphasis of its national socialism will be on 
socialism or nationalism. 

The three states in which a coup of the Bolivian type 
would not be impossible are probably Paraguay, Peru and 
Ecuador. Paraguay is already a dictatorship. In 1940, Gen- 
eral Morinigo, after assuming the Presidency, proceeded 
to announce his intention of setting up a new state on the 
basis of discipline, hierarchy and order. It would have 
advanced social legislation and no politics. Behind Morinigo 
is a group of officers and intellectuals. In setting up the 
“new state,” violence was employed to purge opposition 
and a number of conspiracies have been crushed since 1940. 
There is a dangerous German element. Economically, 
Paraguay is desperately poor and has hitherto been almost 
completely controlled by Argentina. The Morinigo adminis- 
tration has co-operated in the anti-Axis measures decided 
upon at the Rio Conference and taken action against its own 
Fifth Column ; it is prepared to accept American economic 
assistance, for example, in developing its roads and hopes 
for closer relations with the growing economic power of 
Brazil. Thus, although Paraguay has a dictatorial form of 
government, it is not politically under Argentina’s 
domination. 

Peru is politically a semi-dictatorship. The President, 
Dr Prado, is a genuine liberal, but he is tied to the dictatorial 
tradition of Leguia and inherited office from the turbulent 
President Benevides. The constitution is democratic in form, 
but if free elections were held it is likely that the Apristas, 
an indigenous left wing movement, would sweep the country. 
The present regime rests on an army-landowner backing, 
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and struggles unsuccessfully with Peru’s devastating poverty. 
There is a German fifth column and possibly a Japanese 
one, too. This month the Government alleged the discovery 
of a German and Japanese plot. Xenophobia is strong, but 
Peru officially supports pan-Americanism, has welcomed 
American capital in developing its new plans for iron and 
steel, and American Canal Zone aircraft use Peruvian bases. 
Ecuador resembles Peru in that its government is demo- 
cratic in form but the President governs in fact by decree. 
President Arroso’s term expires this year, and, so turbulent 
have the politics of his country been, he will be the first 
President since 1924 to complete his term of office. Some 
of the classic elements of unrest are present in Ecuador— 
extreme poverty, some Fifth Column activity, great land- 
owners, no industrial development. As recently as 1941 the 
Equadorians were fighting Peru over a frontier dispute. It 
was settled in 1942, but has left an aftermath of bitterness. 
Chile is far more mature in a political sense than most 
Latin American countries. It is now governed by a union 
of centre and radical parties. The Communists are not 
included and President Rios gets some moderate right wing 
support. The country’s economic life is unbalanced, for 
industrial development is still small and little has been done, 
even by this supposedly radical Government, to divide up 
the vast estates. There is a large German colony, the army 
contains disaffected elements, and there are a number of 
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extremist nationalist groups who resent Chile’s participation 
in hemisphere defence, look with hostility at the United 
States and might perhaps flirt with Argentina. These groups 
and some militarists caused trouble last month. The 
existence in Chile of Left Wing parties and some degree of 
organisation among the working class is regarded on the 
Right as a special incitement to violence. Obviously, the 
inflammable material is there and the Rios Government has 
some ofthe inevitable instability of a coalition. 


The Eastern Republics 


It is unsafe to risk generalisations about Latin American 
politics, but it is probably true that the smallest danger of a 
spread of dictatorial rule lies in Uruguay, Brazil, 
Venezuela and Colombia. Uruguay, under the presidency of 
Dr Amezaga, is a socially progressive democracy. The Vice- 
President, Dr Guani, is a leader in the pan-American 
Movement. The social legislation of Uruguay is well in 
advance of any other South American state and preceded 
Mr Roosevelt’s New Deal by many decades. Although much 
has still to be done to equalise the distribution of wealth, 
there are less extremes and a better land system than any- 
where else in South America. Uruguay has a troublesome 
Fifth Column and is economically over-dependent on Argen- 
tina, but fewer of the seeds of dictatorship lie here than 
among any of its neighbours. 
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Brazil is a very mild personal dictatorship. Dr Getulio 
Vargas has controlled Brazilian politics since the eoup 
d@’état which brought him to power in 1930. The regime 
is tolerant. Even its enemies admit that, in a population of 
over 40 millions, there are only some §00 political prisoners. 
The death sentence has never been enforced. Dr Vargas 
is friendly and popular and goes about unguarded. He has 
no mass party and relies on no particular ruling clique. No 
country has gone so far in welcoming participation by the 
United States in the defence and economic development 
of Latin America. Brazil is using the opportunity of 
war and of lavish American credits to get schemes of 
industrialisation under way. The Government’s economic 
policy resembles that of Turkey—é€tatist in the main, but 
not to the dogmatic exclusion of private capital. The standard 
of living has risen in the last ten years. There is a large 
body of German immigrants, but many of them are old- 
established and non-Nazi. There are still remnants of the 
old Fascist Integralistas, and the army had until 1941 a 
reputation for German sympathies. However, Brazil is fully 
committed to the war (in which, with Colombia and Bolivia, 
it is a belligerent), and President Vargas has promised a 
broadening of the political basis of his regime and a move- 
ment towards more democratic government. 


Venezuela is remarkable in that, until 1935, it was ruled 
by one of the most ruffianly dictators ever produced by 
South America’s erratic politics. When President Gomez 


died, his Minister of War, Lopez Contreras, took over the . 


presidency, ended the tyranny, introduced a Three Year 
Economic Plan, restored at least a beginning of parliamen- 
tary rule, freed the press, and allowed the growth of parties. 
His successor, President Medina, is following the same path. 
Venezuela has this advantage, that there is virtually no 
German settlement or Fifth Co'umn; and the army is barely 
a factor in potitical affairs. Its disadvantage is its hopelessly 
lopsided economy; over-dependence ‘on the oil industry 
led to the neglect of other economic activities, especially 
agriculture. This is being remedied, but poverty is still 
great. Yet here, too, the new Venezuelan regime has pursued 
a moderate policy. There have been no expropriations on the 
Mexican model, but a new oil law came into force in 1943 
after negotiations with the foreign companies. The new 
law assures an increase in the revenue derived by Venezuela 
from the industry. 


Colombia, along with Uruguay, has had the best record 
in the continent in recent years. The standard of educa- 
tion among the wealthy is high and among the masses 
of the people a strong sense of regional autonomy has left 
the provinces strong and taken much of the passion out 
of federal politics at Bogota. There is little disgruntled 
nationalism in Colombia, and the army is not a great factor 
in politics. There has been some danger from the German 
Fifth Column, but that is past, and Colombia is now at 
war with the Axis. 

In spite of the encouraging stability of many of the South 
American republics, the outlook is unsettled. Between the 
two groups a polarisation of opposed forces may come into 
being—the Argentine “ group” representing isolation, poli- 
tical and economic, opposition to foreign countries and 
dictatorial governments ; the Brazilian “group,” working 
with United States backing for the pan-American ideal, the 
industrialisation of the continent with American and 
possibly British aid, and the return to democratic methods. 
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Canadian Fuel Resources 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 

December 20, 1943 
A PARLIAMENTARY committee on reconstruction and 
re-establishment has been giving Canadians an interesting 
survey of their post-war problems and resources. Its 
examination of the latter has been, on the whole, impressive, 
but a more sober note has been struck from time to time. 
For example, Canadians have now obtained for the first time 
a realistic estimate of the resources of the Athabaska 
bituminous tar-sands. 

In the past the most extravagant statements have been 
made about this field, some of them from high places. 
Dr R. C. Wallace, president of Queen’s University and 
chairman of one of the parliamentary sub-committees, speak- 
ing in March, 1943, said 

We know that there are 100 billion [a thousand million] 
barrels of oil available there some day, and I hope to live 


to see the day when it becomes one of our great fundamental 
industries of Canada. 


Premier E. C. Manning, of Alberta (as late as November _ 


26, 1943), told the committee, 

Geologists of the Dominion Department of Mines and 
Resources declare that, long after the deep. well fields of 
Texas, California, Borneo, Russia, and the Near East and 
South America have been exhausted, the bituminous sands 
of Alberta will be supplying the world’s requirements of fuel 
oil. . . . The vision of 100,000 barrels of oil per day flowing 
through pipelines to tidewater from the oil sands of the 
Athabaska River Valley is not a dream but an objective. 

A few. days later, these rosy pictures were dimmed by a 
quartet of geologists and engineers of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, who placed on record the results of 
core-drilling conducted this past summer, and some facts 
and figures of actual mining and separating experience in 
the Athabaska field. To those holding such views as those 
expressed by the Premier of Alberta the evidence came as 
a shock. It begins to appear that much earlier “ literature ” 
on the subject was guesswork or promotion propaganda. 
The existence of “billions of tons” of bitumen was not 
challenged ; but it is clear that earlier ideas about availability 
and cost of conversion into motor fuels will probably require 
drastic revision. 

The effect of the earlier reports about the Athabaska 
field was to convince the general public, and even those 
well posted in Canadian economics, that the bituminous 
sands were readily available in vast quantities, that the 
problems of mining and separation had been largely solved, 
and that the chief—if not the sole—barrier to commercial 
development on a large scale was the competition of 
petroleum from flowing wells. Production figures had been 
published purporting to show that gasoline could be pro- 
duced from the tar-sands at a figure between 20 and 30 
cents. The assumption was that the Athabaska field would 
lie undeveloped only until such time as a more favourable 
cost relationship should arrive, either by lower production 
costs in the Athabaska field, growing scarcity and higher 
price of petroleum, or a combination of both. But now, it 
appears, there are serious mining and separation problems to 
overcome. Until they are overcome the oil cannot be ex- 
tracted in large quantities, no matter how favourable the 
economic position, and therefore the question of competi- 
tion with other sources is still hypothetical. 
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The evidence given to the committee by the geologists, 
physical chemists and engineers of the Department of Mines 
and Resources may be summarised as follows : — 


1. Diamond core-drilling conducted this summer over an 
area Classified as one of the most favourable has shown that 
layers of clay as much as several feet thick are commonly 
found in the deposits. The engineers did not think any 
process would handle tar-sand with more tkan Io per cent 
clay content. The general exploration by core-drill has not 
gone far enough to measure this obstacle. Four years of 
intensive drilling will be necessary before a decision can be 
reached as to the wisdom of undertaking a major development. 

2. While the total area underlain by tar-sands has been 
estimated at 1,500 square miles, the overburden above most 
of it is too deep to make open-cut mining feasible. Only 2 to 
5 per cent of the total arca is estimated to be suitable for 
open-cut methods. 

3. The remaining 95 to 98 per cent can only be recovered 
by some process of in situ mining. A number of schemes for 
pumping hot water, cold water, or some other fluid into the 
bitumen beds so as to melt it free from the sand have been 
examined by the department, but all of these have been 
rejected as too expensive for commercial production. 

4. The tar-sands which can be cheaply mined by open-cut 
methods were estimated as capable of producing of the order 
of 750 million barrels of oil. This is equivalent to about 
ten years’ supply for Canada, but is only one-third of world 
production as estimated for the year 1942. (It is clear, there- 
fore, that the Athabaska field can be classed as a world 
source only if—or when—some method of mining the 
bitumen in situ is developed.) 

5. Open-cut mining of the tar-sands where the overburden 
is not excessive is possible at low cost (records were quoted 
showing costs of less than 10 cents per ton for these opera- 
tions), but, unless the terrain is favourable for the disposal 
of the overburden and subsequently the spent sands and 
tailings, a very difficult problem is faced. 

6. Much work is still necessary before separation plants 
can be expected to work safely and continuously. The first 
plant erected by the Abasand Company (now taken over by 
the Dominion Government) burned down from gas or fumes | —=———————————————_. —$—————————— 
created by the separation process, Fine sand getting into 





the machinery caused costly shut-downs and replacement of — 
equipment. No experience in winter operations has yet been 9 == 
gained, and it may prove impossible to work the full year. ee 
7. Bitumen content as high as 17 per cent has been en- 
countered, but an average of 10 per cent was quoted as a 
working figure. As hydrogenation tests have produced 194 
Imperial gallons to the short ton of bitumen, this suggests 
yield of about 20 gallons per ton of sand mined. > ———————— 
8. Beds vary considerably in thickness. Present operations § (© == 
are taking place on a 40-foot seam of sand, but a range of  —=———————————————————————— 
from 25 feet to 75 feet has been found in drilling. Lower re ene ee ee 
horizons are richer than the higher ones, but no evidence 
has been obtained of free bitumen, and geologists have pre- 


dicted that free petroleum will not be found in association E X T R A V l T A M | N S 


with these deposits. 


This evidence was given following the presentation of a E S S E N T I A L T () H E A l T il 


brief in which the officials of the Mines Branch urged that 

sums should be included in the estimates for the coming x ‘ , 

year nn dhe camntiaes alt cembamaieeeal hydrogenation Plant Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
at Ottawa capable of producing about 200 Imperial gallons a a : . : : . 
per day, using Canadian bitumens, bituminous coals, lignites, your diet is deficient in vitamin A: the daily 
heavy crude oils and residues from petroleum refining. So. dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
far, the tests at Ottawa, begun in 1929, have been confined 


to laboratory-scale operations, using a modification of the amount. Adults cannot .keep healthy and chil- 
Bergius-Fischer process. 


An Oil Shortage ? dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
n ortage ? 


strong teeth wi ufficient vitamin : the 
The Director of the Mines Branch reminded the g teeth without s ffi - D: ¢ 


parliamentary committee of Canada’s vulnerable and daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
unsatisfactory position in liquid fuels. At present 83 per 


cent of Canada’s consumption has to be imported. The above the safety level. 

committee was reminded of the growing concern by the ; oe ‘ 
United States over its own reserves and the rapidly rising This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
consumption of liquid fuels in nearly all countries. It was . ie ‘ 
moneentsy te face the possibility that Canada would be com- WOrk wonders in building up your resistance 
pelled to lean much more heavily upon its own resources in . : . . 

future. Even the semi-technical plant as recommended would and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 
take eighteen months to put into operation, and only then 

could a useful start be made on commercial development. 


The discouraging data on tar-sands does not, of course, C R 0 0 K E S 9 
leave Canada without vast fuel resources. The proved coal 


Teserves are among the world’s largest, and laboratory tests 
on hydrogenation of Canadian coals have been promising. 
Canada’s best coals for this purpose compare very favourably 
with samples imported from Durham and Pittsburgh. 
Yields from 50 to 143 Imperial gallons per short ton of 
Canadian coal have been obtained, compared with 121 
gallons from Durham coal and 129 gallons from Pittsburgh 
coal. Allowing for fuel actually consumed in the process, CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 


the yield of one ton of liquid fuel from 4 to 5 tons of Cana- LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2}- 
dian coal is predicted. 
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Russia at War 


Party and Army | 


N January 22nd, Russia celebrated the twentieth anni- 

versary Of Lenin’s death. The tributes paid to the 
memory of the founder of Bolshevism and of the Soviet 
state coincided with the victories around Leningrad; and the 
celebrations were closely connected with the war. The occa- 
sion was not used for any retrospective review of the Party’s 
internal history, as was customary in peacetime. The war, 
it seems, effaces memories of the bitter struggles which 
filled the stormy period from Lenin’s death up to the late 
*thirties. For two and a half years now, the Soviet press 
has hardly ever mentioned any “enemies of the people.” 
There can be no doubt that the dramatic chapter of internal 
Party strife during the post-Lenin period was closed shortly 
before the war; and that the war itself has resulted in a 
strong consolidation of the regime. 

The Party has radically changed its outlook since those 
days in January 1924 when, over the tomb of Lenin, Stalin 
took his historic oath to fulfil the testament of the dead 
leader of Bolshevism. The meaning itself of that testament 
subsequently became the subject of conflicting interpreta- 
tions. The interpretation of Bolshevism now established is 
that of a national set of ideas and doctrines, more or less 
reconciled even with the pre-revolutionary past and Russia’s 
long traditions. 


Revival of Nationalism 


The revival of nationalism in Russia has found many 
expressions during the war. It has been most strongly pro- 
nounced in the life of the Red Army, which has re-adopted 
most of the symbols and customs of the Imperial Army. 
The war has naturally resulted in an all-pervading militari- 
sation of the country. A martial hierarchy has been intro- 
duced in many fields of civilian life; even railway staffs 
have been given the titles of majors, colonels, and generals. 
Yet, parallel with this process, there has been the growth 
of the Party. More than one and a half milion new members 
have been admitted to the Party since the outbreak of war. 

The unity of Party and Army has been the guiding 
principle. The embodiment of that unity is Stalin himself— 
the Supreme Commander and Leader of the Party. The 
great majority of the new Party members are soldiers on 
active service. The tendency to link Army and Party with 
the closest possible ties from top to bottom has been 
reflected in a series of measures, such as the conferring of 
the highest military ranks on a number of political leaders 
and the reduction of the probation period for soldiers who 
apply for Party membership from one year to three months. 

Even so, differences in outlook between Army and Party 
are undeniable. Both Army and Party emphasise their 
national, Russian character. At the same time, both look to 
their revolutionary origin. But, whereas the Army recog- 
nises in the Revolution simply one element of Russia’s 
national tradition, and looks beyond it far back to the 
Military Regulations of Peter the Great, the Party adopts 
the new nationalism as a post-revolutionary fact, and seeks 
to interpret it in terms of Party doctrine. To the officers’ 
corps, with its newly developed esprit de corps, Lenin seems 
to be the legitimate descendant of the Russian Empire 
builders—Peter the Great, Suvorov, Kutuzov. In the eyes 
of the Party, it is Lenin himself, without this historical 
parentage, who dominates Russian history. 

For the moment there appears to be no conflict between 
the cult of Leninism and the rediscovery of the Russian heri- 
tage. Beneath the surface, too much is still in flux for any 
final judgment. But this at least is clear: during the greater 
part of the war, most of the startling changes in ideas and 
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attitudes have taken place in the Army ; it is the Army that 
has seemed to take the initiative in almost every change, 
reform or counter-reform. This was particularly so in the 
most critical period of the summer of 1942, and in the first 
phases of Russia’s stupendous recovery during the first half 
of 1943. It was supreme crisis that made Russia’s leaders 
turn sharply to traditional sentiments and slogans as the 
means by which to sustain the mass of Russia’s fighting 
men in their heroic effort—first, to defend and then to 
attack. It was then that the political commissars dis- 
appeared ; that the Guards were re-established, the orders 
of Kutuzov and Suvorov, as well as the epaulettes, intro- 
duced, the military hierarchy reorganised along “ orthodox ” 
lines, exclusive officets’ clubs set up. 

Since then there have been no new conspicuous develop- 
ments of this kind. Amid the thunders of great victories on 
the battlefields, the Army itself has even slightly faded from 
the limelight. The names of victorious generals appear regu- 
larly in Stalin’s Orders of the Day ; but it is the Party rather 
than the Army that has received the warmer tributes in recent 
months, and been hailed as the real architect of victory— 
though it must be remembered how closely the two are 
now linked in personnel and leadership. 

The Lenin anniversary was a fresh occasion for a tribute 
to the Party. The speaker at the anniversary meeting was 
Alexander Shcherbakov, who, as Party leader, now ranks 
almost next to Stalin. He is Chief of the Political Administra- 
tion of the Army, that is, spokesman of the Party in the 
Army, and also the Secretary-General of the Party organisa- 
tion of Moscow. In his speech, he contrasted the position of 
the Red Army in this war with the position of the Tsarist 
Army in 1914-1917. Old Tsarist Russia, he said, was back- 
ward in all respects. It was unable to arm its soldiers. 

The country was then travelling a road which would in- 
ae have brought it to the loss of independence. It was 
the Bolshevik Party that saved our country from this disgrace. 
He described the great work done by the Party in the Five 

Year Plans; the vast construction of a modern industry 
“over enormous expanses from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea.” This work 
has enabled Russia to withstand the German onslaught, 
though its armies have now had to fight 260 enemy divisions 
compared with the 127 divisions which the Germans threw 
against Tsarist Russia in the last war. 


Foreign Relations 


M. Shcherbakov pointed to the growth of Russian prestige 
abroad, which he contrasted with the underestimation of 
Russia’s fighting capacity during the earlier stages of the war. 

In the early months of war not only the Hitlerites, bur, 
one can say without exaggeration, the majority of political 
leaders and statesmen in Allied countries, regarded the tem- 
porary reverses of the Red Army as a manifestation of the 

military and economic weakness of the Soviet state... . 

. . . The unity of the Soviet people and the strength of the 

Red Army were underestimated in those days not only in 

Berlin, but also in Washington and London. 

Coming on the morrow after Pravda’s canard about secret 
negotiations between Britain and Germany, this remark was 
perhaps not altogether free from a topical purpose. But it 
was carefully balanced by the listing of yet another achieve- 
ment of the Party’s policy: 

The USSR’s foreign political connections have grown 
stronger and more stable. The Nazi plans, aimed at provoking 

a split among democratic countries, fell through. The con- 

fidence and unity of the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition 

have been strengthened. This is proved in the first place 
by the decisions of the Moscow and Teheran conferences. 

The interplay of the two trends in Russia’s internal policy 
will probably not leave its foreign policy unaffected. The 
“ conservative ” party line, as it crystallised in the ’thirties. 
was orientated towards the League of Nations and collective 
security. The new nationalism, which appears as the in- 
heritor of age-old traditions, may well develop the aspiration 
to “recollect” the lands of the old Empire, and to bring 
them back under Russian rule. In the Lenin period 
Soviet foreiga policy was dynamic and expansive, not in the 
nationalist or military sense, but in the revolutionary sense. 
After Lenin’s death it was “ static ” in its attitude of defensive 
isolationism. The new nationalism may perhaps make it 
dynamic again. The issue seems to depend on whether the 
Army is going to remain La Grande Muette in politics 0: 
not. 
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The Banks Look Ahead 


VERYTHING conspires to turn the bankers’ eyes to 
E the future. The new adventures that will open when 
the war is over are now approaching with visible accelera- 
tion. On the other hand prevailing conditions are dull in 
the extreme. How uneventful they are may be gauged from 
the accompanying table showing the principal clearing 
bank balance sheet items for the end of each year since 1938. 
The changes recorded during 1943 faithfully followed trends 
well established since the beginning of the war. The whole 
structure of credit has continued to expand and by the 
end of last year the clearing banks’ deposits had crossed 
another milestone—the £4 billion line. Within this expan- 
sion of credit, bank loans have again contracted. Treasury 
Deposit Receipts, the new instrument of war-time short- 
term finance, have become the most important banking 
asset and their growth over the past year has in itself 
required explanation of the expansion in deposits. The other 
chief feature in the banking position during the past year 
has been the increased liquidity. Before the war a figure of 
30 per cent was the figure around which the banks endea- 
voured to maintain the proportion of their quick assets 
(cash, cheques in- course of collection, short loans and bills) 
to their deposits. In December, 1938, the ratio was 32 per 
cent. The figure has been rising steadily since that time and 
by the end of 1943 quick assets, now reinforced by TDR’s, 
represented close on 55 per cent of the total of deposits. 

The interest in the future is in part, therefore, an escape 
from the tedium of the present. But, in addition, the tempo 
of war developments is calculated to turn the attention of 
bankers to post-war problems and, in particular, to the 
réle which the banks will play in financing the industrial 
and commercial transition to a peace economy. This interest 
was reflected in the chairmen’s “statements” attached 
to the 1943 reports and, in particular, in those of the 
Midland Bank and of Lloyds Bank. The main and under- 
standable concern of the bankers is to re-establish their 
genuine banking business—that represented by their loans 
and advances—which has had such huge inroads made into 
it during the war. As Lord Wardington has pointed out, the 
banks’ balance sheets in these days bear all, too close a 
resemblance to those of an investment trust. To what extent 
will the wartime distortion in the distribution of bank 
assets be remedied after the war How will any increase 
in bank loans be “financed” by the banks themselves? 
These are the two questions to which the bank chairmen 
applied themselves. 

Lord Wardington assumed that there would be a con- 
siderable expansion in the demand for bank credit after 
the war—“ machinery will have to be replaced or converted ; 
destruction of buildings made good ; new houses erected ; 
demobilised men from the forces will want capital with 
which to start new businesses, or to reopen those shut down 
in their absence.” He might have added that when industry 
ceases to be so largely preoccupied with Government orders 
it will lose the financial aid of “ progress payments ” which 
now provide Government contractors and their hosts of 
subcontractors with the bulk of their current short-term 
finance. But even after generous allowance has been made for 
all known factors making for increased demands for credit, 
it must be admitted that those acting in the other direction 
may go a very long way to offset them. The exceptional 
liquidity of industry, in particular of its larger units, is a 
phenomenon which the end of the war will not remove. The 
greatly increased deposits are held by someone—and the 
possibility is that most of them are held by business con- 
cerns which might otherwise be in need of loans. Refinanc- 
ing may present itself more as a problem of accommodating 
sales of gilt-edged and other securities by industrial enter- 
prises than as a demand for additional bank loans. More- 
over, a substantial part of the industrial switch-over to 
peace may be financed by the EPT refund of 20 per cent 
(less tax). The banks may, in fact, find themselves very 
fortunate to recover in the “transition years” the £250 


million to £300 million of bank loans which they have lost 
during the war and which would restore the ratio of loans 
to deposits to only about half the 1938 figure. Too much 
should not be made of Lord Wardington’s figure of £1,000 
million as the total by which the banks could increase their 
loans. This was merely the result of an interesting but 
simple calculation of the kind of assets structure which 
the banks could maintain within the existing framework of 
credit. If that framework is defined by the total of £4,000 
million of clearing bank deposits shown in the accompany- 
ing table, and assets were redistributed in such a way that 
£1,000 million were deducted from TDR’s and added to 
loans, the total of quick assets would be reduced to £1,214 
million and the ratio of these assets to deposits from 54.9 
per cent to 30.1 per cent. In other words such a redistribu- 
tion would still leave the banks’ liquidity ratio slightly 
above what used to be regarded as the reasonable minimum. 
Lord Wardington was proving this point and not estimating 
the size of the potential demand for new bank loan facilities 
after the war. 

The fact that the bankers look upon the redevelopment of 
this part of their business with no excess of confidence may 
be gauged from their readiness to explore new and rather 
unorthodox fields of loan policy. Mr Christopherson, in 
common with several other bank chairmen, dealt with the 
problem of the “small man.” Too often in the past, he said, 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS, 1938-1943 
(£ millions) 





End of | 1938 | 1939 


1940 | 1941 
































1942 | 1943 

— — —- -— — = 7 ° 
Deposits ............-. | 2,254 | 2,441 | 2,800 | 3,329 | 3,629 | 4,032 
Re eee 243 | 274 | 324 | 366 | 390 | 422 
Items in Transit....... 71 | 119 135 162 | 186 | 201 
Short Loans........... 159 174 158 141 142 | 151 
Wea arses. 250 334 265 } 171 198 133 
Treas. Deposit Receipts. ~ | oe 314 758 | 896 | 1,307 
1,196 | 1,598 | 1,812 | 2,214 

















“ Quick” Assets....... 723 | 901 | 1, ' : 

a 32%| 36-8%| 42-7%| ” 48%| 49-9%| $4-9% 
Investments’........... | 635 | 609 | 771 | 999 | 1,120 | 1,154 
MM iid 356. wt 5x00 856 | 966 1,002 906 807 773 743 














the enterprise and resourcefulness of the small business 
had been stultified or misdirected through inadequacy of 
financial resources. This, in so far as the Midland Bank can 
help it, will never again occur. Lord Wardington was more 
revolutionary. He pointed out that it had generally been 
regarded as a principle in deposit banking that medium or 
even short-term loans for capital purposes should not form 
part of their business. Lord Wardington added: “In theory 
that is perfectly sound, but the banks are at present so 
strong and enjoy such a liquid position that some departure 
from strict principles would seem to be justified in the con- 
ditions which are likely to confront us after the war.” These 
two bankers thus propose to fill the two “gaps” in the 
British capital market defined by the Macmillan Committee, 
namely the capital requirements of the small business which 
is too modest to make its appeal in the new issue market 
and the provision of finance for capital purposes covering 
tco short a period to appeal to the new issue market. 
There is a great deal to be said for and against the pro- 
posal that the banks should fill these gaps and the subject 
promises to be the centre of bank policy debate for some 
years to come. Any conscious departure from a tradition 
which has stood British deposit banking in such good stead 
for so long needs very careful consideration. So far as 
medium-term capital loans for the larger enterprises are 
concerned, it is probable that the Macmillan gap, if it 
existed at all, has been an extremely small one. Given the 
liquidity of industry, it will be smaller than ever after the 
war. The provision of credit for the small business is, per- 
haps, the greater of the two needs, and political exigencies, 
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apart from any other consideration, will probably call for 
some initiative on the part of the authorities and the bafiks. 
It remains to be decided whether the banks should provide 
such capital facilities from within their own organisation, 
or whether it would not be preferable for them, either singly 
or in concert, to establish special subsidiary institutions for 
the purpose. The latter would seem to be the preferable 
alternative. It would, in effect, separate the long term com- 
mitments which the banks would be undertaking from their 
current and short-term commitments to their depositors 
and might encourage the subsidiaries to raise some of their 
own finance on terms appropriate to the type of risks they 
were financing. 

It remains to be discussed how any substantial increase 
in the demand for bank advances after the war would be 
“financed.” If the increase occurs within a comparatively 
stable volume of bank credit, it will be financed by allowing 
other assets such as bills or TDR’s to run off. The decision 
to repay Government debt held by the banks will, how- 
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ever, rest not with the banks but with the Treasury. It is 
possible that the end of the war may see budget 
surpluses out of which floating debt would be repaid, 
though this is a prospect about which it would be un- 
wise to be unduly sanguine. There may be large funding 
operations through issues of Government stock to the 
public aiming, at one and the same time, at draining pur- 
chasing power (which will be redundant during the period 
of post-war scarcity) and repaying floating debt. If, however, 
neither of these occurs, any increase in bank loans would 
call for an appropriate increase in the basis of bank cash. 
But if there is a genuine demand for bank credit it may 
be presumed that the authorities will be willing to have it 
met; it would be difficult to reconcile any other course of 
action with the repeated promises of cheap and abundant 
credit or with the determination to avoid any post-war 
deflation. The task of the banking system, it would there- 


fore appear, will be to find the borrowers, not the funds 
to lend. 


The Cotton Industry 


TS Report on the post-war problems of the cotton indus- 
try, prepared for the Board of Trade by an imposing 
committee of the industry, headed by Sir Raymond Streat, 
chairman of the Cotton Board, has the merit of containing 
not merely a set of recommendations but also the facts 
on which they are based. This method of presentation— 
one that might with advantage be followed by ether 
industries—enables the critic to draw his own conclusions 


and to examine alternative remedies. The object of this 


article is to set out briefly some of the salient facts given in 
the Report of the industry’s recent history, the estimates 
used in the Report of future demand for cotton and rayon, 
and the conclusions reached. Some comments on the issues 
raised are contained in an article on page 133. 


Past Experience 


The most significant feature of the industry’s recent 
history is its persistent shrinkage ; during the twenty-five 
years preceding the war it shrunk by a third in size. It 
is common knowledge that the direct cause of this shrinkage 
has been the loss by the industry of more than three- 
quarters, measured by volume, of its exports. It is equally 
well known that the loss of exports has been due not 
merely to the growth of competition from other exporting 
countries, notably Japan, but also to the development of 
protected cotton textile manufacture in countries such as 
India, which formerly imported large quantities of goods 
from Great Britain. In other words, the British cotton 
industry was caught in the vice of a declining world trade 
and growing competition, The vice continued to close 
during the pre-war decade ; between 1927-28 and 1937-38, 
though the total of world production rose by 13 per cent, 
the volume of world exports of cotton piece-goods fell by 
27 per cent and Great Britain’s share of the total declined 
from 44 per cent to 25 per cent. An interesting footnote to 
the decline in the British share of the export trade is pro- 
vided by a table giving the change in the distribution 
of British exports before the war. Between 1929 and 1937, 
exports of piece-goods to the Dominions, to colonies in 
which quotas were imposed in 1934 on the imports of 
certain foreign textiles, and to twelve countries with which 
Great Britain concluded trade agreements, actually rose 
from 914 million square yards to 1,029 million square 
yards ; but during the same period shipments to India fell 
from 1,374 to 356 million square yards and those to all 
other countries from 1,384 to 319 million square yards. 
British exports, in fact, have been steadily squeezed out of 
markets in which they did not enjoy special advantages by 
way of preferences, quotas and trade agreements, This trend 
reflects the growing disparity of costs between the industry 
in Great Britain and in other exporting countries. 

Almost inevitably, the cotton industry has suffered from 
all the symptoms that go with industrial decay, such as 
surplus capacity of plant and labour, the reluctance of 
investors to throw good money after bad, and of young 
persons to run the risks of entering a declining industry. 
The number of new spindles and looms installed in recent 
pre-war years has been small, and that of young people 


entering the industry fell from an average of 27,000 a year 
in 1925-27 to about 14,000 ten years later. Not unnaturally, 
a declining industry tends to become permeated with 
pessimism, that is to say decay tends to breed further 
decay. The industry has been carrying out a bare mini- 
mum of collective ‘technical and scientific research, and 
only a few firms have been maintaining adequate research 
facilities. Unfortunately—this is a serious. deficiency—the 
factual part of the Report does not include a survey of the 
financial experience of the industry; moreover, it deals with 
the position of the industry as a whole and _ therefore 
neglects its bright spots, for there are examples of enter- 
prise rewarded by success. 

As hitherto unpublished statistics show, the war has 
brought a further and severe shrinkage in the industry. 


"Yarn production fell from 1,090 million Ib. in 1939 to 


730 million lb. in 1942 ; the output of woven goods declined 





TABLE I.—PropucTion, Exports AND HomE CoNSUMPTION 
oF CoTTON PIECE-Goops 


(In million square yards) 


Home 
Production Exports Consumption 

UK { i982 pieehbeees 3,806a 1,921 1,935 
ER nao eis 1,850a 485 1,377 
U.S.A { i9ag pie meron S 9,521 236 9,232 
RUNES x 8054050% 12,000 410 11,600 
India Ly 5,548b 377 5,683 
ee 5,800 940d 4,860 

NEE Ss Ssh Seas 900 7 ée 

wae . { 1942.......... 1,400 250 (s 
LS ee 245 5 339 
OS TEE. «>>> 350 20 537 


(a) Excluding made-up goods. (b) Linear yards; production 
seriously reduced in latter half of 1942 by civil disturbances. 
(c) Fiscal year 1937-38. (d) Bysea only, excluding Government 
exports. (e) Not published. m3 





from 3,400 million square yards to 1,970 million, The 
labour force was sharply curtailed. In the spinning and 
doubling sections the number of persons employed was 
reduced from 186,000 to 108,000 between 1937 and 1942 as 
a result of the cut in output and its concentration into 
the fewest possible mills; in the weaving section the re- 
duction was from 206,000 to 104,000. The elimination of 
piant was less drastic, for idle machinery was put on to a 
care and rhaintenance-basis by compensation schemes ; the 
mule equivalent of spindles in place declined from 40,100,000 
in 1939 tO 39,000,000 in 1942 and the number of looms from 
490,000 to 475,000. The following table of comparative 
production and exports of four countries in 1937 and 1942, 
reproduced from the Report, tells its own story of markets 
lost by Great Britain—this time through Government 
restrictions on exports—and gained by other countries, and 
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of a drastic cut in British consumption and expansion else- 
where. 


Post-War Estimates 


The Report’s estimates of post-war demand are intended 
to relate to the period after the replenishment of stocks. 
Home market requirements are raised slightly above the 
average for 1935-37 ; they are put at 790 million lb. of cotton 
and rayon yarn, and 2,300 million square yards of woven 
goods, including a small allowance for imports on the pre- 
war basis. A decline in the demand for cotton goods, from 
1,820 million square yards in 1935-37-to 1,570 million square 
yards is expected to be offset by an increase in rayon and 
mixed goods, Three varying estimates are given of export 
demand ; the first is based more or less on the maintenance 
of the status quo, the second envisages adverse, and the third 
favourable, changes. These are given in Table II. Table III 
shows combined home market and export demand, together 
with the requisite needs in operatives and machinery, on the 
basis of the three estimates of exports. 

At the end of 1942 the number of persons in spinning and 
doubling mills, including staple fibre, was 108,000 ; in weav- 
ing the number of operatives was 104,000. The present labour 
force in both sections is therefore inadequate even on the 
most pessimistic of the three assumptions. The mule equiva- 
lent of the present number of spindles is 39,000,000, of which 
15,000,000 are in closed mills; the number of looms is 
475,000, including 160,000 in closed mills. Spindle capacity 
is therefore excessive except under the third estimate, but 
the number of looms is excessive under all three estimates. 
It is recognised that the assumptions underlying these calcu- 
lations are not necessarily valid ; their significance lies in the 


range of probabilities envisaged by the advisers of the Cotton 
Board Committee. 


Proposals 


This, broadly, is the background of facts with which the 
Committee was faced; it is hardly a cheerful one. What 
remedies did they prescribe to arrest the decay of the 
industry, that is, to restore prosperity through efficiency? 

The Committee’s main recommendation is for a strong 
statutory central organisation, coming close to the pattern 
of industrial -self-government, to administer such remedial 
prescriptions as will in its view be necessary to restore the 
industry’s health, that is, to ensure ° 

a suitably sized cotton industry, affording stable and con- 


genial employment to workers, a fair return to capital and a 
solid contribution to national well-being. 


Such a central organisation would take the form of a post- 
war Cotton Board, appointed by the Government after con- 


TaBLE II—ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATES OF EXPORTS 





! | 
Estimate’} Estimate | Estimate 
| 1937 a. ee 

a -" ee es Se 

Cotton yarn (million Ibs.) ........ | 159 | 124 | 96 215 

Cotton piece-goods (million sq. yds.) | 1,921 | 1,284 648 2,090 
Rayon piece-goods (million sq. yds., | | 

DEMOED cca pcnsacsoasecieees:0's 63 70 | 23 nad 


sultation with the industry, responsible to the Government 
rather than to trade organisations, but free to take decisions 
in the interests of the community and of the industry as a 
whole. The Board would have “a whole-time chairman who 
would be independent.” In view of the “immense ” future 
importance of rayon, the problems of the cotton industry 
sould only be successfully overcome if the Board’s “con- 
stituency” included firms “wholly or partly engaged in 
spinning rayon staple fibre, weaving rayon yarns, finishing 
fayOn goods, and merchanting rayon goods.” Rayon would 
be assigned a quarter of the Board’s membership. 

Next, the Committee is anxious to ensure a balanced and 
efficient capacity. 

On the machinery side, the Government and the industry 
should proceed on the assumption that the spinning section 
should be of approximately the same size as in 1937. Mills 
closed down by the concentration of industry scheme would 
be reopened, but “for the time being at least ” the installa- 
tion of new spindles should be under suitable control. In 
the weaving and finishing sections there is excess capacity 
that would have to be eliminated by means of redundancy 
schemes ; but such schemes, to be effective, would involve 
control of new entrants. This would in any case be necessary 
during the period of deconcentration. The Committee also 
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holds the view that there are too many merchants in the trade, 
and that reforms are necessary in distribution, but does not 
propose any specific action. But an adjustment of capacity 
is not enough ; the remaining capacity should be efficient, 
which would involve a good deal of re-equipment. Inquiry 
has shown that a representative cross-section of firms intend 
to place orders for £43,000,000 (on the basis of pre-war 
prices) during the five years after the defeat of Germany. 
The Government could do much to encourage re-equipment 
and greater expenditure on research by an appropriate 
taxation policy. 

On the labour side, the need is for an increase ; indeed, 
the shortage of operatives will be one of the industry’s 
most serious problems after the war. The immediate problem 
could be mitigated by the Government in encouraging 
former operatives to return to the industry ; the Committee 
realises that the recruitment of young persons is a matter of 
restoring confidence in the industry, backed by improve- 
ments in working conditions, better training methods and 
other reforms, and that this problem is on a par with those 
of the “recruitment” and expenditure of capital. 

A system of price control administered by the post-war 
Cotton Board is, therefore, an “indispensably necessary ” 
part of the Committee’s plan. It points out that the need for 
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Estimate | Estimate | Estimate 
; 1937 es Il 
| | | 
Spinning and Doubling :— | 
Spun yarn output (million lb.).. | 1,375 | 1,125 | 927 1,418 
Persons employed ............. ' 196,000 | 152,000 | 125,000 | 192/000 
Spindles (mule equivalent, millions) 39 32 | 26 40 
j 1? 
Weaving :— | . me 
Woven goods output (million sq. | he 
MEd rccaaiateecnetecn. 8 ais ees nstewe 4,530 | 3,700 2,947 |%F 4,626 
Persons employed ............... 206,000 | 169,000 134,000 210,000 
Looms required ................. | 420,000 344,000 273,000 |§ 429,000 
! 1 








imposing maximum prices during the period of shortage 
after the war is widely recognised as a means of avoiding 
an inflationary rise; but legally enforceable minimum prices 
are held to be necessary when pent-up demand has sub- 
sided if the industry is to succeed in adapting itself to 
post-war conditions. Wherever possible, however, a “ price 
band” should be adopted in order “to provide for flexi- 
bility and to encourage competitive efficiency.” There should 
be at least a five-year mandate of reconstruction—with 


continuation beyond if “approved dnd sanctioned ”—for 
producers 


could not and would not take the steps we want them to 
take in the first and second years unless they know that the 
price system will be in operation in the fourth and fifth years 
.. . » In the horizontally organised Lancashire industry, with 
its very numerous separate units at each stage of production 
it has been impossible for any of the interested parties to. 
know for certain at what point it would or would not pay 
the industry as a whole to accept a certain price. Consequently, 
throughout the long period of contraction, the buyer at 
each horizontal stage has thought it essential to drive his 
supplier down in price, in the hope of thereby making his 
position as a seller in the next stage so much the stronger and 
thus preserving his own volume of trade against his domestic 


——. The result has been innumerable orders booked 
at a loss. 


It admits, however, that departures from standard prices 
may be desirable in certain conditions, such as sales to 
special markets. In the Committee’s view 


the principle to govern the level of prices in the various 

schemes should be that of securing a reasonable rate of return 

in the long run to an efficient firm as determined by an 

investigation of the average results of a representative group 

of efficient firms. 

On exports, the mainstay of the trade, the Committee 
finds that the industry’s future is in the hands of the Britisfi 
and overseas Governments. It has this to say: 


It is clear that if the very low labour cost countries are 
going to enjoy equal terms of access to markets ; if they are 
going to expand their production ; and if their wages and 
conditions are going to remain where they are whilst our 
conditions improve as we intend them to, only a limited export 
trade in specialities will remain to the British cotton industry 
after the world shortage is overcome. 


The Committee holds that during the period of. shortage 
after the war, quantitative control may be necessary in the 


international cotton trade. It has an open: mind about the - 
future, but “ could fit itself into a picture of that kind.” 
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Business Notes 


Civil Aviation 

Lord Beaverbrook’s speech during the debate on civil 
aviation in the House of Lords on January 19th was in the 
nature of a progress report. First, he stated that the Gov- 
ernment is now ready for an international conference and is, 
in fact, waiting on the United States to complete its sur- 
veys. Since the rights of innocent passage and of landing 
for re-fuelling and other non-traffic purposes have been 
accepted as fundamental principles of civil aviation by both 
Governments, such a conference would presumably deal 
mainly with the problems of traffic regulation and arrange- 
ments, Secondly, Lord Beaverbrook remarked that although 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation has a monopoly 
of subsidies for overseas traffic, there can be no statutory 
objection to shipping and other private concerns engaging 
in international air traffic; but he did not say whether it is 
the intention of the Government to reconsider the position 
of BOAC. For example, is there to be equality of oppor- 
tunity for all who wish to engage in overseas aif transport, 
or are private concerns to be given an opportunity by re- 
strictions on the field of operation of BOAC? Thirdly, he 
revealed that preparations were now going ahead for the 
provision of suitable types of transport aircraft. The two 
types of transport which he said were in preparation are 
the “ Tudor ” and the “ Brabazon Type I.” The first, which 
will have an all-up weight of 32 tons, may be ready before 
the end of the war, but it may be some years before the 
second, of an all-up weight of 100 tons, will make its regular 
appearance on the world’s air routes. 


* *x 


Road Plans 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 
January 25, Mr Noel-Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of War Transport, gave some indication of the 
Government’s attitude to the problem of improving Great 
Britain’s road system after the war. He pointed out, rightly, 
that any proposals for an improvement or an extension of 
the road system must be “ viewed in relation to the efficiency 
and development of our inland transport system as a 
whole.” By this test there is, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, a clear case for extending the present trunk road 
system ; it is the intention of the Government to draft legis- 
lation which would substantially increase the existing 
mileage of trunk roads—some 4,500 miles—which is at 
present vested in the. Minister of War Transport. This 
would involve not merely the taking over by the Minister 
of additional existing stretches of road and, possibly, of 
by-passes, but also the planning of some new roads where 
existing facilities are inadequate. About motorways Mr 
Noel-Baker had this to say: 


While the Government do not think that there is sufficient 
justification for embarking upon tite construction of a wide- 
spread system of entirely new roads reserved exclusively for 
motor traffic, they are satisfied that it will be expedient and 
economical to construct suitable lengths of roads of this type, 
where engineering and traffic considerations make this course 
preferable to the extensive re-modelling of existing roads, in 
an attempt to make them more suitable and safer for mixed 
traffic. In selecting lengths of road for this treatment, the 
Ministry would be guided by the proper development of our 
transport system as a whole, by the convenience of road 
traffic. ... Due regard would be paid to cost and amenity. 


In other words, the motorway is to be regarded as one of 
the alternatives in improving facilities between any two 
points ; the test is to be not whether motorways in general 
would be desirable, but whether a motorway linking any two 
points is the best solution of the traffic problem between 
them. This is the practical approdch suggested in The 
Economist of January 1st. The execution of the Govern- 
ment’s highway programme is to be related to general 
economic conditions. The order of priority is to be broadly 
as follows: the overtaking of arrears of maintenance ; the 
resumption of works closed down during the war; the 
extension of works essential to public safety and the recon- 
struction of blitzed areas; the elimination of ° traffic 
obstructions ; the execution of other works of high economic 
‘mportance. 


Help for Lombard Street 


Borrowers in the money market have again been hard 
put to it this week to make ends meet and they have had 
to seek special assistance from the Bank of England agents, 
This help has been readily forthcoming through official 
purchases of bills at 1 per cent. The main influence at work 
on credit conditions has been the heavy flow of revenue 
payments to the Exchequer. For each of the past two weeks 
revenue surpluses have actually been achieved. For the past 
week this factor should to some extent have been offset by 
the £10 million excess of Treasury Bill maturities over pay- 
ments, and by the maturity of close on £10 million of 


Treasury Deposit Receipts against which no fresh payments 


have had to be made by the banks. The January making-up 
has, however, again affected the situation, and it is largely 
owing to the calling of funds by the clearing banks and to 
the absence of bill purchases on their part that the discount 
market was compelled earlier in the week to seek official 
assistance. The opinion prevails in money market circles 
that the impact of clearing bank window-dressing is likely 
to decrease this year. It has not escaped notice that the 
cash ratio revealed by balance sheets of December 31st was 
only 10.47 per cent, against 10.76 per cent for the end of 
1942 and was easily the lowest end-of-year clearing bank 
cash ratio on record. The stunt of window-dressing, how- 
ever, is to be measured not only by the figure to which the 
cash ratio is worked, but by the normal and unpublished 
level from which it is raised each month. The recent re- 
minder from one of the banks that its own liquidity ratios 
owe nothing to window-dressing may also encourage the 
others to do likewise. ,.The money market should not be 
unduly affected by the repayment of the £318 million of 
5 per cent Conversion Loan on May ist next. There is to be 
no special conversion offer in connection with this repay- 
ment. 


* 


Gold and the Rupee 


The volume of official sales of gold in the Bombay 
market is beginning to make its effect felt. The price quoted 
in the market has broken again ; although the fall is only 
from Rs, 71/2 to Rs. 71, it is significant owing to the rela- 
tively long period of stability which preceded it. The daily 
offtake in Bombay has slightly declined during the latter 
part of the week, and fallen below the average of 40,000 tolas 
maintained: during the past five months. It is estimated that 
since August 17th, when the official selling programme 
became a decisive factor in the market, some 3,500,000 tolas 
have been sold through the Bombay market at prices ranging 
from Rs. 87. to Rs. 71 per tola. The proceeds of these sales 
must amount to the equivalent of about £20,000,000. At the 
price now ruling, gold in Bombay is still quoted at over £14 
per ounce. Given the size of the official gold poured into the 
Indian market, it may be asked why the Bombay quotations 
should still diverge so widely from the parities indicated by 
the official prices for gold in Britain and America. There can 
be no real expectation that the sterling and dollar price of gold 
will ultimately come up to the equivalent of the present rupee 
quotation. As soon as the existing insulation of the various 
gold markets is ended, these abnormal disparities must dis- 
appear. One explanation of their persistence is found in the 
fact that the buying of gold in India, stimulated by inflation- 
ary forces, is for hoarding purposes, and not with the object of 
resale, The up-country cultivator who buys gold does so be- 
cause in existing circumstances all his instincts tell him to 
invest his surplus in precious metals. Consumer goods are in 
short supply, prices are high, and bullion seems the obvious 
medium of investment. The long-term prospects for the rupee 
price of gold do not consciously enter into his calculations. 
None of the gold is, in fact, being bought for speculative 
purposes, since the facilities for such operations have now 
disappeared. The wide disparity between the rupee and 
sterling prices for gold might after the war be narrowed by 
a depreciation in the sterling value of the rupee. The scale 
of wartime inflation in India has been far greater than m 
Great Britain, and though over the same period the creditor- 
debtor position between the two countries has been revolu- 
tionised in favour of India, the resultant of these two opp0s- 
ing forces may still be to drag the rupee to a somewhat lower 
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exchange parity than the present 1s. 6d. figure. It would, 
however, be unwise to count upon such a development to 
remedy the whole of the existing disparity between gold 
prices in India and elsewhere. 

* * * 


LMS Airline Deal 


In view of the insistence that air services should be run 
by shipping lines in more extended fields, a recent develop- 
ment concerning the provision of services at home is of 
interest. For some time past, Isle of Man Air Services has 
been owned by the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company, 
the LMS and Olley Air Services in equal proportions. 
Following the purchase of the last-named company by the 
LMS, the railway has decided that the holding in IOMAS 
should be split in equal proportions between itself and 
the Steam Packet Company. A sale of shares has, accord- 
ingly, been arranged and a new board installed on which 
the two companies are equally represented. The board is 
planning a wide expansion of services as soon as conditions 
are suitable and aircraft available. This concern has already 
some ten years’ experience and has run considerable ser- 
vices even under the restrictions of wartime transport. It 
appears confident that there will be a very large expansion 
in the business in the post-war years, and this, presumably, 
applies to a number of other sections of internal and inter- 
island transport, almost the whole of which is in the hands 
of concerns in whose control the railways have a large, if 
not a predominant, place. If, as seems probable, such ser- 
vices are granted a relatively high priority, the way seems 
clear for development. This is in distinct contrast to the 
position of the overseas concerns, about whose arrange- 
ments little has been heard in recent weeks. Two shipping 
companies have, however, mentioned the matter, the man- 
agers of Orient Steam stating that they are looking into 
the costs of air operation and its effects on sea transport, 
while Houlder Line commit themselves to the policy of 
taking participations in air line companies rather than 
entering the business themselves. 


x * * 


Shipping Replacement Costs 


The accounts of Orient Steam Navigation for the 
year to June 30th last show a fall in the omnibus item 
of fixed assets amounting to some £424,000, of which 
£200,000 is due to depreciation. Against this there is a 
rise of £2,880,000 in a reserve item of which fleet replace- 
ment is, presumably, the main component. Since, however, 
depreciation on investments is now included under this 
head, instead of being written off holdings as heretofore, 
and contingencies—previously grouped with creditors—are 
also included, it is impossible to. give an exact figure of 
the difference between book and insured value of the ships 
lost. Nor does it seem useful to base a calculation upon the 


‘figure of Government Tonnage Replacement Account. This 


stood at £409,700 when it was included in ship replacement 
reserve of £1,258,281. In the latest accounts the former 
figure has increased to £895,900 -and is now shown 
separately. No doubt the new form of presenting the 
accounts is an improvement, but, in the absence of com- 


| parative figures, the shareholder is left more mystified than 
,ever and the only conclusion that can be drawn from the 


great change in the reserve position is that investments, 
which have risen by some §0 per cent to almost £7,000,000, 
were heavily written down as well as the fleet. In the absence 
of the market value it is impossible to place a value on 
the reserve, but the assumption from the managers’ state- 
ments from year to year is that investments are not now 
overvalued. If this is so the position is somewhat as follows. 
Depreciation of £1,200,000 apart, the balance sheet value of 
fixed assets has fallen by £985,000 since June, 1939. During 
that period, net liquid assets have risen by £6,750,000, 
thanks to excess of insured over book value of ships, the 
write-up in investments, revision of accounting practice 
and additions of £428,000 to reserve and carry forward. Of 
the last item almost half may not be available for general 
purposes. In addition, the company has the Government 


‘Tonnage Replacement Account to draw upon, making 


almost £7,650,000. This is to replace ships whose written- 
down value was of the order of £1,000,000, but the man- 
agers still express doubts whether these funds will be equal 


to the task. 
* * * 


Planning the North-east 


The absence of any Government decision on the post- 
war planning and location of industry has prompted local 
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industrialists and individuals in many areas to take the 
initiative ; and the projected formation of a Northern In- 
dustrial Group, in succession to the old North-East Develop- 
ment Board, is the latest example of this tendency. The object 
of the Group is to prepare and co-ordinate development 
schemes for the area, and to keep its problems “ before the 
attention of the Government.” Its sponsors include Lord 
Ridley, Sir Colin Forbes Adam (a former Special Area Com- 
missioner) and a number of leading industrialists and trade 
unionists in the area. Their report stresses the conclusion 
arrived at in The Economist on November 6th, that the war 
has actually worsened the region’s prospects of post-war 
employment in relation to other more balanced areas. The 
principal remedy proposed is a greater diversification of in- 
dustry in the region, by such measures as the encouragement 
of trading estates ; the building of suitable factory premises ; 
the revision of transport freight rates; the provision of 
suitable houses for business executives ; and improvements 
in amenities. The report urges the need for unifying existing 
local authority administrations, and attacking the vast hous- 
ing problem ; it suggests that the policy, interrupted by the 
war, of transferring and rehousing the populations of the 
derelict villages of South-west Durham, should be resumed. 
It attaches great importance to the development of coal by- 
products and coal-based chemical industries, so as to utilise 
to the full the area’s greatest asset. The report, quite cor- 
rectly, emphasises that any plan for the north-east must 
fit into the framework of a national plan. It urges the Govern- 
ment to adopt the policy of taking work to the worker rather 
than workers to the work—a suggestion which has disad- 
vantages as well as advantages—and to assume additional 
powers for the location of industry. The figures quoted illus- 
trate the magniture of the north-east’s post-war problem. On 
the basis of pre-war statistics, it estimates an unemployment 
level of 130,000, out of a total insured population of 720,000. 
Before the war, two-fifths of the insured population were 
employed in mining, shipbuilding, engineering and iron and 
steel. The report’s recommendations will not solve the prob- 
lem of the north-east coast, which is fundamentally bound 
up with the future of heavy industry, though the measures 
proposed would alleviate it. But, in any case, little can be 
done in the direction of establishing a better geographical 
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balance in industry, until the Government comes to a 
decision about the Barlow and Uthwatt reports. 


* * * 


Uruguay’s Sterling 


Uruguay’s favourable trade balance is causing a per- 
sistent increase in that country’s reserve of foreign exchange. 
The excess of exports for the first nine months of 1943, ex- 
pressed in US dollars, amounted to $29,495,000, compared 
with $473,000 for the corresponding period of 1942. The cur- 
rent review of the Bank of London and South America points 
out that the foreign exchange reserves of the Banco de la 
Republica now total $58,519,000. This total is made up to 
the extent of $42,039,000 of U.S. dollars and $16,479,000 of 
sterling. During the recent debate on the national budget in 
Montevideo a suggestion was made that Uruguay’s sterling 
funds standing on special account in London might be used 
to redeem part of Uruguay’s consolidated debt. The Banco 
de la Republica has made public certain objections to this 
proposal. It has pointed out that as the sterling funds in 
question are not the property of the Government, but of the 
central bank, it would be necessary to float internal loans to 
raise the required pesos at a time when the capacity of the 
domestic capital market is already strained by large issues 
on the part of the Government. In addition, it was pointed 
out by the Banco de la Republica that the possession of a 
large foreign exchange reserve was not undesirable, especi- 
ally in the case of a country like Uruguay, whose dependence 
on a limited range of exportable products was likely to lead 
to substantial fluctuations in the year-to-year balance of 
payments. The abundance of the foreign exchange reserve 
has, however, led the Uruguayan export and import control 
board to remove some of the restrictions on the grant of 
import licences. For the time being, therefore; the British 
holder of Uruguayan bonds can’ sleep o’nights. 


* * * 


Raw Material Supplies 


On Tuesday the Colonial Office announced that the 
Government’s purchases of Rhodesian copper would be 
reduced by an amount equivalent to between 20 and 25 
per cent of the aggregate rate of production achieved in 
1943 by the four mines ; to facilitate the transition the cut 
is to be made by stages, beginning in April. On the same 
day, the board of Roan Antelope, one of the companies, 
made public its decision not to pay a dividend in respect 
of 1942-43 on its issued capital of £4,993,160. The decision 
of the Colonial Office is symptomatic of a decisive improve- 
ment in the supply-demand ratio of a wide range of raw 
materials required by the United Nations for war pro- 
duction. It is due to a multiplicity of factors. On the 
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supply side they include the increase in shipping tonnage 
and the reduction in the loss of cargoes, the rise in the 
production of natural and synthetic materials, and the fact 
that the military advances of the United Nations have given 
them command of the battlefield, and, consequently, of the 
supply of “ battle-scrap.” Factors on the demand side 


* include the completion of the greater part of the war plant 


and machinery production programme in the United 
States, and the experience gained during the period of 
scarcity in the economical utilisation of materials. Materials 
which are still scarce include rubber and aviation spirit, as 
well as timber and timber products. Supplies of many © 
war materials required for munition production may 
become progressively easier this year, but there are a 
number of others, such as textiles, used mainly for civilian 
purposes, which will still be scarce at the end of the war. 


* x *x 


Non-Austerity 


The lifting of restrictions is always welcome and as a 
general rule should never be delayed longer than necessary. 
The end of austerity restrictions on men’s clothing has 
been received with acclamation. The President of the Board 
of Trade was influenced by the decision of the War Office 
that suits given to soldiers on demobilisation shall not be 
of austere design, and he has decided that civilians shall 
not be in a worse position in regard to turn-ups, ‘buttons 
and pockets. There is, however, an element of doubt 
whether the new freedom can be afforded for everybody 
at this stage of the war. The savings effected by austerity 
have been considerable, although some of the restrictions 
could scarcely be described as economical in the long 
run. It is not possible to estimate the extra labour required 
to make suits free of restriction, but additional pockets, 
buttons and button holes will take longer to make. The 
number of buttons on a non-austere jacket varied, but was 
as high as twelve in some cases. The average may have 
been about nine, so that austerity dispensed with two- 
thirds the quantity needed. It is unlikely that button 
manufacturers will be able to meet increased demand on 
this scale. Labour and supply conditions generally may 
set a limit to the extent to which a return to the pre-war 
suit is possible. A number of questions are raised by Mr 
Dalton’s decision. The price of utility suits of the non- 
austerity variety may have to be raised to take into account 
the higher cost. After March Ist, non-austerity suits can 
be delivered and austerity suits will require only 20 
coupons. There will be no rule against adding “ trimmings ” 
to suits, but will six coupons have to be surrendered for 
this service? Some compensation may have to be given 
to retailers for the loss. of coupons involved in the sale of 
austerity suits. It is hoped that the extent of the down- 
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T \ISTINGUISHED in his research on the 
atmosphere, meteorology, chemistry and 
electricity, he brought together scattered know- 
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of his own versatile gifts. He insisted upon 
Pr accuracy of measurement, and invented the 
a eo hygrometer which bears his name, for measure- 

JOHN FREDERIC DANIELL (1790-1845) ing atmospheric moisture, and also a new 
This brilliant life, all too short in pyrometer for registering high temperatures. 
' In the field of electricity his work was original; 
it iricluded the invention of the Daniell cell, of 
great utility for telegraphic and other purposes. 
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. pointing will have a favourable effect on sales, so that dis- 

posal of stocks will not be a problem. In any case, it will 
be some time before ready-made suits of the new designs 
reach the market. Men have disliked austerity suits since 
their introduction in March, 1942, but women, less con- 
servative in their taste, have been less critical of the 
restrictions imposed on their clothes. It remains to be seen 
whether they will demand equality with men in this respect. 


* * * 
Dearer Coal 


On February ist the price of coal will be increased 
by 3s. a ton to meet the rise in cost. The Board of Trade 
Journal’s index of the wholesale price of coal rose by 
58.2 per cent between August, 1939, and December, 1943. 
As a result of the new advance the war-time increase will 
exceed 60 per cent. It will naturally raise costs to con- 
sumers and substantially to industries with a large fuel 
bill, such as iron and steel. In an article in the January 
issue of Man and Metal, discussed on page 112 in The 
Economist of last week, Mr John Brown, general secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Traders’ Confederation, drew atten- 
tion to some of the post-war implications of dear coal. 
On the basis of a coal output of 200 million. tons a year, 
the new increase in prices would add about £30 million 
to the nation’s fuel bill. 


* * * 


Winter Milk 


The Minister of Agriculture announced last Wednes- 
day that a temporary bonus would be paid to milk pro- 
ducers in England and Wales of 14d. a gallon on the first 
400 gallons of winter milk each month and 3d. a gallon on 
the first 500 gallons of milk each summer month. 
At -a press conference last week, Mr J. L. Davies, the 
Milk Production Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, said 
that the production of winter milk had made substantial 
strides since the outbreak of war. The trend of the index of 
sales of winter milk in England and Wales, shown in the 
accompanying table, indicates the large increases obtained : 
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During the last quarter of 1943, production increased each 
month, compared with the corresponding month of the 
year before. In October, the percentage increase was 1.8 ; 
in November, 5.7; and in December, 7.5. Mr Davies was 
confident that the upward trend would continue this month, 
and he forecast an increase of 10 per cent. Priority con- 
sumers are taking up their allowances to a greater extent 
than before, and it is for this reason that the ordinary con- 
sumers’ allowance remains low, and has not been raised 
with expanding production. The benefits of milk as a food 
are now more appreciated ; consequently, demand after the 
war is likely to remain at a high level. Thus farmers will have 
no cause to regret the emphasis placed by the Minister of 
Agriculture on winter milk, or their efforts to raise pro- 
duction. Winter milk is paid for at higher rates, and its 
production does not reduce summer output. Nonetheless, 
bearing in mind the present dependence on home-produced 
feeding stuffs and the difficulties of autumn calving, the 
dairy farmers’ performance is a fine one. There is every 
reason to believe that production next winter can be larger, 
since not all farmers have yet turned to a winter milk basis. 
The bonus should provide an additional incentive. 


* * * 


Woolworths and Imps 


Both Woolworths’ and Imperial Tobacco are to pay 
the same final dividends for 1943 as for 1942, namely ' 30 per 
cent gross and Io per cent tax free—of which 2} per cent 
represents a bonus—respectively. The dividends of both 
concerns, not unnaturally and to no alarming extent, have 
been falling away during the last few years from their 
pre-war peak. Woolworths’ total dividend for the year 
will amount to 40 per cent, which compares with 50 per 
cent for 1942, 55 per cent for 1941, and 65 per cent for 
1940 and the two preceding years. Imperial Tobacco’s full 
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Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 


gencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances .... -. £287,578,348 

Savings Bank Balances ... ... 221,004,681 


Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,921 A 


Note Issue Department . ooo 149,496, 

Rural Credits Department - ooo 2,464,158 

Other Items ... ee 21,990,376 
£682,629,446 


os H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, ‘STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
£1 4,000,000 
£81,000,000 
- £147,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - 

(19042 Accounts) 
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January 25, 1944 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
BANK’S LIQUID POSITION 


MR G. P. DEWHURST’S STATEMENT 


In place of his usual annual address, the 
following statement has been circulated by 
Mr G. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited, in advance of the 
annual general meeting to be held on 
January 27, 1944. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE COLONEL SIR 
ROBERT WILLIAMS AND THE LATE 
MR THOMAS FREDERICK TATTERSALL 


From the report in your hands you will 
see that during the past year we have had 
to deplore the loss from our board of two 
of our most prominent and valued colleagues 
in Colonel Sir Robert Williams and Thomas 
Frederick Tattersall. Sir Robert was the 
great-grandson of the founder of Williams 
Deacon and Company and was himself a 
partner in that old private banking firm, 
who were the London agents of the Man- 
chester and Salford Bank ‘since the latter 
was formed in 1836. After the amalgama- 
tion of the two banks Sir Robert became a 
director until his death last April in his 
ninety-fifth year. Possessed of a strong 
personality, Sir Robert, in spite of his great 
age, retained his full powers to the end, 
and his good judgment and sound common 
sense were highly valued by the board, and 
by his London colleagues in particular. 
Thomas Tattersall had been a director of 
this bank for nearly twenty-one years, and 
deputy chairman since 1936. He was also 
chairman .for many years of the English 
Sewing Cotton Company and a director of 
the Manchester Royal Exchange, and it is 
not too much to say he was a conspicuous 
success in those various capacities, but, 
apart from his business ability, his col- 
leagues will best remember him for his 
sterling character, unfailing good humour, 
and, last but not least, his genius for friend- 
ship. We salute his memory and feel proud 
to have been associated with him. 


THE NEW DIRECTORS 


To fill the vacancies thus caused, we 

have ‘invited Mr Frank Longworth and 
Mr Douglas Thornbury Garrett to seats 
on the board, and the meeting will be asked 
to confirm their appointment. President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, a 
a director of Jas. Williamson and Son, 
Limited, of Lancaster, and a member of 
a well-known family with large industrial 
interests in East Lancashire, Mr Longworth 
needs no introduction from me to business 
circles in Manchester. Mr Garrett is senior 
partner of Messrs Parker, Garrett and 
Company, solicitors in the City of London ; 
he is also a director of the Legal and 
General Assurance Society. To both of 
these gentlemen we offer a very hearty 
welcome to our board, and are confident 
that their business ability and influence 
will be of the utmost value to the bank. 
_ Before referring to the accounts, I would 
like in your name to offer our heartiest 
congratulations to two of our colleagues, 
Sir William Whyte on the honour of 
Knighthood which was recently conferred 
on him, and Mr Kershaw on receiving the 
C.B.E. in the New Year’s Honours List. 


We have to record, I regret to say, the . 


death on active Service of 10 of our staff, 
with a further 5 missing and 9 prisoners 
of war, these out of a total of 519 members 


- Of the staff serving with His Majesty’s 


Forces. To the relatives and friends of 
those who have given their lives for their 
country we take this opportunity of offering 
Our sincerest sympathy. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the figures of the balance 
Sheet, our current, deposit and other 


accounts, in conformity with other banks, 
show a further considerable expansion, and 
at £74,341,000 constitute a record high level 
for the bank. At the same time, in spite 
of the above figures, we have evidence that 
the placing on tap of Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates has definitely slowed down the rate 
of increase of deposits. 

On the other side of the sheet, and taking 
the first five items, which rank as the bank’s 
most liquid form of assets, our cash, 
balances with other banks, money at call, 
bills discounted, and Treasury deposit 
receipts, give us a total of over £39 million, 
or 53 per cent. of our deposits. 

Government investments are also up by 
£2,000,000, while advances show a small 
but welcome increase of £850,000. We 
have further reduced the figure at which 
our bank premises stand in our books by 
some £44,000, advisable in view of the 
possibility of further capital expenditure in 
that direction in the future. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND! 


Turning now to the figures of profit and 
loss, our net profit, after making the usual 
provisions, appears at £201;844 12s. 4d., 
as compared with £189,057 3s. 11d., or an 
increase of £12,787. This profit, with the 
balance of £127,275 15s. 2d. brought for- 
ward from last year, gives us a total of 
£329,120 7s. 6d. now to be dealt with. 
After transferring £30,000 to bank premises 
account and £30,000 to property mainten- 
ance reserve account to meet overdue 
repairs which will have to be faced after 
the war, we are in a position to pay a 
dividend at the rate’ of 12} per cent. on 
both our “A” and “B” shares, and carry 
forward to next year’s account £151,932 
17s. 6d., as against £127,275 15s. 2d. 
brought in. 

These figures, I submit, not only give 
ample proof of the extreme liquidity of the 
bank’s resources, but emphasise the con- 
tinued progress of our business, of which 
the increase in the number of customers’ 
accounts is. perhaps the most satisfactory 
feature. Since last July, the Manchester 
clearing, which was the largest provincial 
clearing, has been restricted to offices 
approximately within a quarter of a mile 
radius from the Clearing House, the 
remainder of the area covered by the 
clearing being diverted to the Central 
Clearing House, with the result that 75 per 
cent in value of the Manchester clearing is 
now dealt with by the Central Institution, 
thus enabling a further saving in man- 
power to be effected. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Whilst the whole energies and resources 
of the State and individual alike are 
entirely pledged to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, it is still essential for us, 
without any relaxation on the main issue, 
to look ahead and plan, as far as we can 
estimate them, for the problems which will 
arise in the early days of peace. Without 
entering into the vexed question of State 
control versus private enterprise, it is, I 
think, a matter of common agreement that 
a certain measure of control of money, 
prices and commodities must remain in 
force for a time, and can only be dispensed 
with by degrees. If such a policy is neces- 
sary for the trade of the country as a whole, 
it should apply with special force to the 
cotton industry, where control of every 
stage and process from the raw material 
to the type and destination of the finished 
article has been of the strictest, and where 
its premature removal would merely be 
inviting a repetition of the troubles that 
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overtook the trade after the conclusion of 
the last war. On the other hand, State 
control, however onerous and irksome in 
its incidence, has given the benefit of 
stable prices, and if the industry is to 
qualify for such benefit it is essential that 
it should produce evidence of its efficiency 
in an overhaul of its organisation and its 
willingness to adopt new ideas, and by 
the aid of research in the introduction of 
the most up-to-date plant and machinery. 


NECESSITY FOR EXPORTS 


A successful export policy, we are all 
agreed, is vital to this country, and Lanca- 
shire has only to live up to its past record 
in this connection to play an important part 
in the restoration of the nation’s finances. 
While our attention is thus directed to 
post-war planning, should we not spare a 
thought for that vast number of young men 
who, we hope, will be returning to our 
midst to take up a variety of occupations 


-in civil life? These men, after their service 


in H.M. Forces and whatever their rank, 
will have graduated in the hardest of 
schools, where courage, initiative, and 
enterprise have been the first essentials ; 
in other words, they will have imbibed the 
art of leadership. This priceless asset must 
never be allowed to fade out through want 
of appreciation or opportunity, and we must 
see to it that these qualities which have 
appealed so strongly to our imagination 
while on active service should be given 
their fullest scope in the years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


And now may I on behalf of the board 
offer to the staff, permanent and temporary 
alike, our best thanks for their services and 
assure them of our keen appreciation of the 
manner in which they have performed their 
duties in the bank, whilst to our general 
manager, Mr ‘Thomson, the assistant 
general managers and the other officials 
of the bank a special word of thanks is due 
for the manner in which their responsi- 
bilities and duties of management have 
been discharged. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank, Limited, was_held, 
on the 24th instant, at the head office. of 
the bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E¢.3. 

Me Edwin Fisher (the chairman) pre- 
sided. 

Mr. P. J. Diboll (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present the report and accounts and also 
the statement by the chairman, which had 
been previously circulated, were -taken as 
read. 

The chairman moved: “ That the report 
of the directors produced, together with 
the annexed statement of the companys 
accounts as at December 31, 1943, duly 
audited, be received, approved and adopted, 
and that a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, on the 
‘A’ stock, and a final dividend of 7 per 
cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on 
the ‘B’ and ‘C” stock respectively, less 
income-tax in each case, be declared, pay- 
able on the 8th proximo to the stock- 
holders registered in the books of the 
company on December 31st last.” 

Sir William M. Goodenough, Bt. 
(deputy-chairman), seconded the motion, 
which was carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, 
and the auditors, Messrs Kemp, Chatteris 
and Co. and Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Co., were reappointed for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman for presiding at 
the meeting were unanimously accorded 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SIR SAMUEL TURNER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Turner 
and Newall, Limited, was held on the 21st 
instant in Manchester, Mr W. W. F. 
Shepherd, the deputy chairman, presiding 
in the absence of the chairman, Sir Samuel 
Turner, through indisposition. 

The secretary, Mr John L. Collins, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company. 

A statement by Sir Samuel Turner, as 
the chairman of the company, had pre- 
viously been circulated to the stockholders 
with the directors’ report and balance sheet. 
This statement first referred with regret to 
the death of Mr A. P. Strohmenger, a 
director of the company, on January 23; 
1943, also to the fact that two other 
directors, Messrs B. E. Williams and Harold 
Jones, having retired from the business after 
very many years’ service with the company, 
did not offer themselves for re-election to 
the board, appreciation of their long and 
valued services to the company being 
expressed. 


OPERATING TO CAPACITY 


After dealing with the accounts of the 
company at some length, the statement 
proceeded as follows :— 

Owing to limitations of space, I do not 
propose this year to attempt to give you an 
itemised survey of our operations during 
the past financial year, as in my case such 
a survey could not, for security reasons, be 
very informative. I can, however, say that 
generally speaking our mines’ and our 
factories at home and abroad are operating 
to capacity, and in so doing are producing, 
in very large quantities, materials which 
are essential for the prosecution of the war. 
. So far as our factories are concerned, 
our principal difficulty during the past year 

has been to obtain an adequate supply of 
labour to enable us to carry out our very 
large manufacturing programmes, but. in 
view of the importance of our products 
to the war effort, we have been assisted by 
the Government to maintain and even, in 
some cases, to extend our labour force as 
far_as circumstances would permit. 

The pension scheme of the group has 
now been in operation for seven full years, 
and continues to progress satisfactorily. 
With regard to the Robert Turner Fund, 
your directors again recommend the contri- 
bution of £10,000 to Turner and Newall 
Welfare Trust, Limited, for account of the 
trustees of this fund, which, as you know, 
is being built up for the purpose of dealing 
with exceptional cases not adequately 
covered by the pension scheme itself. Last 
year I advised you that the total cost to the 
group of pension fund contributions and 
of the holidays-with-pay scheme for the 
workers amounted to £111,500; for the 
year ended September 30, 1943, the 
comparative figure was £127,500. 

During the year under review significant 
expenditure has again been incurred in 
connection with air raid precautions, mainly 
in connection with the provision of addi- 
tional shelters and other passive air defence 
measures, but also including fire-watching 
costs. Last year the cost of this programme 
was £35,083, in comparison with £45,535 
during the previous year. 

I am pleased to be able to report that 
during the year no significant damage’ has 
been caused by enemy action to any of your 
company’s factories or equipment. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The final dividend recommended by the 
board makes, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total distribution of 124 per 
cent. for the year on the ordinary stock, and 
this is the same total rate as the dividend 
declared in respect of each of the previous 
two financial years. While the present 


abnormal conditions of war continue, and 
with our factories already working to 
capacity, it is very unlikely that any of our 
production costs can be reduced. On the 
contrary, they will probably increase still 
further, and accordingly, it is most improb- 
able that any significant increase in available 
profit will be forthcoming. At the same 
time, however, I feel sure that stockholders 
will agree that the maintenance of a 12} per 
cent. dividend over the period of the past 
three years is eminently satisfactory, when 
the punitive effect of present taxation rates 
is borne in mind. . 


THE FUTURE 


I have, on previous occasions during the 
war period, pointed out that it is impossible 
under the abnormal conditions prevailing 
to make any specific forecast as to the 
future. So far as the current year is con- 
cerned, one would not anticipate that condi- 
tions will be very different from those 
which have obtained in the recent past, and 
I hope before the date of our annual general 
meeting about a year hence, that it may be 
possible to see at least the beginning of a 
return to more normal conditions. Mean- 
time, planning for the future, and research 
work to form the basis of future progress, 
are not being neglected, and I feel that we 
can confidently hope when conditions of 
peace return, to maintain and even to 
increase the status of our organisation in 
industry. 

In conclusion, I would like once again, 
on behalf of the board, and.on your behalf, 
to express to the officials and employees of 
our various undertakings, both at home and 
abroad, our high appreciation of their con- 
tinued efforts in the interests of our 
business, and our confidence that these 
efforts will continue unabated both now and 
in the post-war period. 

The usual resolutions were then passed 
approving and adopting the directors’ 
report, the accounts for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, and the balance sheet as 
at that date, and authorising the payment 
of the ordinary dividend of 83 per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year, subject 
to income tax, following which Mr R. H. 
Turner was re-elected as a director of the 
company, and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, chartered account- 


ants, were reappointed as Auditors for the 
current year. : 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the National Discount Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 26th instant, in London, 
Sir Sigismund F. Mendl, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report: The continuance of cheap 
money during the past year has been 
accompanied by the small margin of profit 
between interest anid discount which has 
characterised the war years. We have, 
however, been able to extend our opera- 
tions in the short-bond market, by doing 
which we may fairly claim to have been 
of assistance to the Government with their 
war finance. These operations are largely 
responsible for the satisfactory report which 
we now present to the shareholders. 

With regard to the balance-sheet, you 
will see that the ‘company’s turnover has 
continued to expand. The total shows an 
increase of £10 million over the previous 
year’s figures and has now reached £79 
million. This increase, as last year, has 
again taken place in deposits, which now 
stand at £72 million. There has been a 
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corresponding rise in investments and bills 
and short-dated bonds discounted. The 
total of bills re-discounted is again {4 
million. We have seen no evidence of an 
increase in commercial paper, and I think 
it is very satisfactory that this figure has 
been maintained. The reserve fund, which 
now stands at £1,576,667 1os., has been 
increased to this figure by the transfer of 
£100,000 from the profits for the year and 
by the transfer of the sum of £76,667 Ios. 
from a contingency account no longer 
required. 

The profit and loss account shows: that 
after making provision for rebate and 
taxation and providing for all foreseeable 
contingencies, our gross profit stands at 
£251,125. It is proposed to pay a dividend 
of 2s. 6d., less tax, on the “A” shares, 
making 10 per cent. for the year, and 
7s. 6d., less tax, on the “B” shares, 
making 26 per cent. for the year. 

Far some time past the directors have 
had under consideration the desirability of 
capitalising part of the company’s reserves 
and applying the amount so capitalised in 
paying up part of the uncalled capital on 
the “B” shares, We consider that the 
company’s present reserve fund is more 
than sufficient to justify this proposal being 
put into effect, and a resolution will be 
submitted to capitalise £576,667 10s. out of 
reserve and to apply the same in paying up 
£2 10s. per share on each of the 230,667 
issued “B” shares of £7 Ios. (£2 Ios. 
paid), thereby reducing the uncalled capital 
to £2 10s. per share. The paid-up capital 
will then be £1,576,667 Ios. with a reserve 
fund of £1,000,000. 

The report was adopted and the pro- 
posed capitalisation of reserves approved. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELP FOR THE SMALL TRADER 





The 113th annual general meeting ot 
Martins Bank, Limited, was held, on the 
25th instant, at the head office, Water 
Street, . Liverpool. ; 

Mr Frederic A. Bates, M.C., A.F.C., 
D.L., chairman, who presided, said that 
normally the remarks he would have made 
had been issued in the form of a statement 
to members along with the report and 
accounts, and he had nothing to add. 

In answer to an observation by Alder- 
man E. A. Cookson,’ a shareholder, the 
chairman assured the meeting that. what 
was called the “small man” was the 
special care of the bank. They did all 
they could to assist his interests, and in 
the post-war world it was their intention 
to continue to help the small man in his 
difficulties in the reconstruction of his 
business. It was universally recognised 
that the continuance of the small trader 
throughout the country was of the utmost 
importance to our general welfare. (Hear, 
hear.) ; 

The chairman proposed the adoption of 
the report and accounts and the distribu- 
tion of a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
making 15 per cent. for the year. 

Mr A. Harold Bibby, one of the deputy 
chairmen, seconded, and the motion was 
adopted. . : 

Speaking to the re-election of directors, 
which was agreed to, Mr F. D. Sharples 
and Lt.-Col. W. B. Armitage expressed 
appreciation of what the board, manage- 
ment and staff had done. . 

The reappointment of the auditors was 
proposed by Mr E. M. Hodgkinson, 
seconded by Mr Bryce M. Hanmer and 
unanimously approved. 

Upon the conclusion of the business, 
Col. J. G. B. Beazley proposed the thanks 
of the meeting to f 
devoted attention to the bank’s interests 
and the excellent results achieved during 
the past year. 7 

The chairman returned thanks, and said 
that a message would go to members of 
their staff in H.M. Forces welcoming their 
return to the service of the bank. 
(Applause.) 


the chairman for his ° 
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“MIDLAND BANK LIMITED: 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank Limited was 
held on the 27th instant at the head office, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

Mr ‘Stanley Christopherson (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The shareholders present agreed to take 
as read the report and accounts, together 
with the statement by the chairman previ- 
ously circulated and reproduced in these 
columns on January 22nd. 

The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the 
audited statement of accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1943. 

This motion was seconded by Mr F. 
Dudley Docker (director) and carried. 

The following resolution, also moved by 
the chairman, was seconded by Lord Davies 
(director) and carried: — 
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“That this meeting desires to express 
its deepest sympathy with the relatives of 
those members of the staff who, during the 
past year, whilst serving in H.M. Forces, 
have lost their lives or been posted as 
missing or become prisoners, and of the 
civilian members of the staff who have lost 
their lives by enemy action, and records 
with deep regret.the loss the bank has 
sustained,” 

On the motion of the chairman, a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing sympathy with 
the Governor of the Bank of England in 
his illness and trusting that he would make 
a speedy and complete recovery. 

Further resolutions were 
authorising the payment on February Ist 
of a dividend of 8 per cent. actual, less 
income tax, for the half-year to December 
31st last ; re-electing Mr Stanley J. Adams 
and Sir William Dugdale, Bt., D.L., as 
directors; and re-appointing Méessrs. 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney as auditors 
for the ensuing year. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 


carried,’ 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL. GENERAL MEETING 


The eighty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Lloyds Bank Limited was held, on 
the 28th instant, at the head office, 71 
Lombard Street, London. 


The notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report having been read, the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, 
said that he assumed that the report and 
accounts which had been circulated would 
be taken as read as usual and that, as his 
address to members had also been circu- 
lated, he did not propose to take up the 
time of the meeting by reading it. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the usual business transacted. 

The proceedings ended with votes of 
thanks to the chairman and directors and to 
the staff, and a resolution of sympathy 
with the relatives of those members of the 
staff who have lost their lives in the war 
was passed. 


(Continued from page 156) 


dividend for the year of 17} per cent tax free is the same 
as those paid in 1942 and 1941, but contrasts with 20 per 


. cent for 1940 and 23 per cent for 1939. Although the 


Woolworths’ result was a satisfaction to the market while 
Imperial Tobacco’s was something of a disappointment, a 
common feature, judging from the preliminary returns, 
seems to be that the final dividends can be comfortably 
afforded, although there is hardiy room to spare for any 
increase. Thus the net profit figure of Woolworths’ is only 
lower by about £238,000, so that, after allowing for the 
saving due to the cut in the interim dividend by Io per 
cent, carry forward can be increased by £156,000. Consider- 
ing the mounting effect of restrictions on supplies and on 
selling-space, this result cannot be considered “unsatis- 
factory, and future prospects, if the way in which wartime 
difficulties have been dealt with is any guide, are moderately 
hopeful. In the case of Imperial Tobacco, earned for 
ordinary is higher at 21.6 per cent against 19.0 per cent, 
tax free. This improvement is perhaps not great enough to 
justify an increase of dividend, but it does enable the carry 
forward to be raised by £168,000 and it is a hopeful omen 
for the future. 


* "+ * 
Tinsley Park Developments 


The offer by United Steel Companies of one ordinary 
share of £1 for every five shares of equal nominal value 
in Tinsley Park Colliery Company has raised something 
of a storm. The offer has been accepted by holders of 
57 per cent of the capital, but a section is, very properly, 
not prepared to act until it sees the accounts for the year 
to the end of September last, while a further section, repre- 
senting over 25 per cent of the capital, is said to have 
applied for the appointment of a committee of inspection. 
It may be recalled that both the main colliery and the 
coke works of the parent company were closed down at 
the instance of the authorities, and that sums, which it 
was stated to be impossible for the company to raise, 
would ‘be required for the rearrangement of the collieries 
of two subsidiaries. One of these, the Wells Colliery, is 
contiguous to colliery properties of United Steel, and the 
latter company has been managing Tinsley Park under the 
Government scheme. A letter issued by Tinsley makes 
no mention of a demand for a committee of inspection, 
but states that United Steel is prepared to keep the offer 
open until seven days after -the annual meeting of Tinsley, 
and that it will also permit those who have accepted the 
offer to withdraw their acceptance up to that date. While, 
on the face of it, the United Steel offer seems reasonable, 
there is no means of telling whether it really is or not 
until fully informative accounts of Tinsley have been 
published and the board of that company has given a 
detailed explanation of the position. This may convince 
shareholders that the scheme should be accepted, even 
although they may still consider it desirable to continue 
the project for an investigation of how the existing position 
arose. The scheme is conditional upon acceptance by 
holders of 90 per cent of the capital, subject to the usual 





proviso that less may be accepted by United Steel. If the 
position is as stated by United Steel and agreed to by the 
Tinsley directors, shareholders of the latter will probably 
be weil advised to accept the offer. 


Company Results 


Orient Steam Navigation. 





Years to June 3@, 
1941 1942 1943 
f £ £ 

Total profits after taxationt...... 599,302 546,109 354,087 
Depreciation on fleet ................ 300,000 300,000 200,000 
Preference dividends (gross) ............ 82,260 82,260 41,130} 
Ordinary shares :— 

PN iva ioe ar eisosi Sia srecerqyanaracerics : 217,042 163,849 112,957 

NDE oko ao. 3 sib 6rare were oie. o ctrores : 52,044 52,044 52,044 

ETE igisiessisidieis cher wtwscewes < ; 25-9 20-7 10-9 

MGRMIGON AG Cove cusstnncanss sae 5 5 5 
re 50,000 aie 50,000 
GeMCTal FESETVE 65. ciccccccesvs neces 100,000 100,000 aaa 
COE MIMO He a 66.05.6655 crenrewseeiedaceee 80,944 92,749 103,662 
UNE IU ois iss geicele advance epiermeie ee 1,933,315 1,622,641 1,198,308 
RGU NE MINI eons sine ein eee pas awes'e 5,916,991 4,369,320 8,155,219 
eee 4,902,685 5,767,085 9,234,104] 
Fleet replacement account* ............ 1,258,281 1,258,281 5,033,982a 
OMT RONGEG 6 oie. 6. 6-5-0: 0: 00:6 ck econo wiere 1,900,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Government and other securities (b) ..... 3,946,855 4,625,411 6,992,537a 
+ After providing for deferred repairs. Includes a profit on the sale of investments — 


of £13,157 in 1941, £21,839 in 1942, and £18,955 in 1943. 
Net. 
Includes credit at Government tonnage replacement account of £409,700 for 1941 
and 1942, and £895,900 for 1943. 


eet 


a The reorganisation of the balance sheet in 1943 included reserves against 
depreciation of investments and other contingencies in the total of fleet replace- 
ment account. This partly explains the increase in the item Government 
and other securities. See note on page 153. - 


b Includes tax reserve certificates. 
f Free of Tax 


The ordinary shares of £1, at 45s., yield £2 4s. Sd., tax free, 
ex dividend. 





A TOWER of STRENGTH 
SOLID - SAFE - SECURE 
All classes of 

Fire & Accident 

Insurance 


also 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
FIDELITY BONDS, 
TRUSTEESHIPS, 
RECEIVERSHIPS, 





ETC. 


ote 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Limitation of Supplies—Under the Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) (No. 22) Order (S.R. ‘& O., 1944, No. 60) for 
the period February Ist to July 31st, quotas for lighting fittings, 
photographic goods, and toys and indoor games are raised to 
123 per cent. ; 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ending January 26th. The complete 
index (1935 = 100) was I5I.I ; crops, 123.0; and raw materials 
185.0. 


Transport Statistics——Some figures of the war-time transport 
record have recently been released, including the following facts. 
Excluding coal, twice as much merchandise as before the war 
is moved by rail. Coal freights have increased by 25 per cent. 
Every week about 900,000 loaded wagons are despatched, 
and special trains for troops and Government traffic average 
2,000 a week. The total number of wagons operated by 
the railways is 1,250,000. The Government road haulage 
organisation controls 14,000 long-distance vehicles, 5,500 short- 
distance, and 1,600 meat vehicles. The total weight handled is 
more than half a million tons a week. Canals move a million 
tons a month, and 500,000 tons of coal in 8,000 boats and 
barges, over 2,500 miles of inland waterways. Coastwise vessels 
are making 40,000 journeys a year, and in the first eleven months 
of 1943 moved 19 million tons of coal. 


Onion Crop, 1944.—The Ministry of Food and the Agricul- 
tural Departments announce that owing to the increased output 
of home-grown onions, the crop will be decontrolled this year, 
except in regard to maximum prices. The Ministry of Food 
will not acquire home-grown onions, and growers will be free 
to offer their onions at any time to licensed wholesalers or 
selling agents. The import of onions was recommenced on a 
small scale this winter, and further imports may be expected 
from December, 1944. 


Utility Cloth Ration.—Instead of a yardage for each type of 
cloth, the designated clothier is to be given a total yardage for 
men’s, women’s, boys’ and girls’ cloths separately, for the May- 
August ration period. He cannot exceed his yardage for any one 
type, but within each section he can buy any number he can 
obtain. Orders must be placed by February 12th. The mills 
have been informed what quantities of each cloth specification 


numbers they can make, on the basis of their output since 
March, 1943. 





COST OF LIVING INDEX 
July, 1914—100 











S cts ae | 
First Day | ; | | : | Fuel and} Other | 
of Month Food Rent | Clothing | Light | Items | otal 
—_———— aca eee So a a eee 
: | 
Sept., 1939...... | 138 162 205-210 | 180-185 | 180 | 155 
» s09D...,... | 166 | 164 295 212 219 | 187 
ee | 166 | 164 380-385 228 230 199 
SL eee | 160 | 164 395-400 240 265 200 
i ED dace | 166 | 164 | 345 244 291 | 198 
Nov., 1942...... |} 163 | 164 | 385 | 241 267 | 200 
ie 164 164 375-380 | 241 268 =| 200 
Nov., 1943...... 168 | 164 | 340-345, 244 291 | 199 
OS 168 164 =| 340-345 244 291 | 199 
Jan., 1944...... | 168 — m see | 199 
| { 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Jan. 18, Jan. 25, 
GRAIN, etc. 1944 1944 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
cone, OY, Wer Gwe. (A)... 0... cvccwccccas 15 0 15 1 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) .............. 27 9 27 8 
Oats (e) ,, bs m ae eect Rickemwskas 16 0 16 65 
-—— (per ton)— 
Renee aro 0. il E“Duniles ...... 0.0.0. cc cece 40/0/0 39/0/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)—- 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
RENE CEE Sbp 545556 s%snb Ks sss esessnsies 32/0/0 30/10/0 
SSC CeCECERG akan psasckasas vee 32/0/0 30/10/0 
(e) Average for weeks ended Jan. 15 and Jan. 22. * Nominal. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Jan. 18, Jan. 25, 
1944 1944 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
CR MUN 6. concn cececccscsccessie 169} 1712 
SE MND, BORG. 6065s csceceeccesccsccess 71k 78} 
Rye, Chicago, May ............... teres cen mews 1283 1303 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot .................. 20-70 20 -88 
sp AM. MAM, BO. .. 2.2.2.0 sccnecccccee 19 -82 20-01 
Lard, Chicago, May ........ KEL CE dhe hs sien 13 -60 13 -60 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 
EEES SSAGLSECA PS hAOSG Ss 0s005 sn 247 -2 247 -8 


MINING WAGES AWARD 


Underground Minima 








| 
Sept., 1943, | MFGB Jan., 1944, 
Award Claim Award 
| 
Youths :— | | 
Sis is kaoo esse anakowen | 32/- 42/- | 38/6 
Sls cick eu wna esad's sans’ 34/- | ae } 40/6 
a ae ae 36/- | 45/- 43/- 
ier sst Sen rnn es Sa¥ i 38/- 48/- 45/6 
DE Ghassaueeadnccescns \ 40/- 51/- 48/- 
ee ee | 42/6 54/- 50/6 
SN) cacnbobecdaexbincks | 45/- 57/- 54/- 
SR Ga chvpenewsasisexs | 48/6 60/- 57/6 
PL eGeNeesiauesskeske 52/- 63/- 70/- 
Ts iinnnseeh wanted | 56/ 69/- 75/- 
rer 60/ 76/— 80/ 
Surface Minima 
gore Ctedeeiewast ont | 27/6 40/- 1 31/6 
St isnabaceseksauwss 29/6 33/6 
ERs tuksabeneskoenenwe | 31/- | 42/- 35/6 
ST. ceRwaicrnase evans | 33/- | 45/- | 38- 
DCE pintahiasedaeees | 35/6 48/- 40/6 
| ES ere ee 37/- | 51/- 42/6 
— a | 39/6 | 54/- 45/- 
liGckeksusesanenwns« 41/6 | 57/- 47/6 
BBN cubes ceskeecect co 44/- | 60/- 60/- 
BB cie sents ce oue 43/- - | 66/—- 65/- 
i cttebebsteseteokens | 53/- 72/- 70/- 
June, 1942, 
Adults :— | *“ Award 
Underground workers. . . 83/- 1 120/- 100/- 
Surface workers........ 78 110/- | 90/- 
i \ 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market 
is discussed in a note on page 152. The latest Bank return 
reveals the effect of end of January making up in an increase 
of £10,784,000 in bankers’ deposits which have thus risen to 
£187,785,000. The counterpart to this movement is an increase 
of £10,505,000 to £215,130,000 in the holding of Government 
securities. This movement partly reflects the open market 
purchases of bills made during the first part of the week by the 
authorities. The note circulation remains virtually unchanged 
over the week at £1,067,263,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The foliowing rates remained unchanged between 
Jan. 21st and Jan. 27th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
1gy-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,.%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates 3%. Discount deposit 
at call 4%; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
ae between Jan. 21st and Jan. 27th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange. 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-034; hail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4:86%) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22$) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. LEscudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00- Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


~_ 4 Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 21st and 
Jan. 27th. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}-184d 
Beigian Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. Ri. 128-130 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3? cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























| 
Jan. Jan. | jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
New Yorkon | “ig 20° | “ar | “22 24. | 25 26 

| j | | 
Cables :-— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London........ 4024§ 4023§ 4023§ | 40234§ 4023§ 4023§ 40238 
Montreal....... 89-500 | 89-560 | 89-560 | 89-430 | 89-500 | 89-560 | 89-875 
Zuricht........ 37-10 | 37-40 37 -40 37 -40 37-50 37-25 38-75 
B. Aires ....... 25 -08* | 25-08* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-08* | 25-05* | 25-10° 
i sch seckewes 5-16 5°16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 
BAO. «0:00:00 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 
Barcelona...... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm ..... 23°85 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 





* Official buying rate 29 -78. + Free rate. § Bid. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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January 29, 1944 
OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 22, 1944, total 
prdinary revenue was £116,204,000, against 
pdinary expenditure of £111,331,000, and 
ssues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
ncluding sinking fund allocations of 
‘11,087,119, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,433,112,000 against £2,410,581,000 
for the corresponding period a year ‘ago. 
















ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| { Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 








j Esti- | . «| \ 
) =Revenue mate os | — | Week | Week 
i 1943-44 | | ended | ended 
oO } to j i 
' ; , = | Jan. | Jan. 
p Jane | am | Je | 
| | 25, | 22, | 1943 | 1944 
| | 98s | node | 1985 | 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. ...}1175000) 572,145) 707,522) 54,903) 77,308 
BEL. cs <a-i08 80,000} 39,379) 39,242) 4,020) 6,050 


ee 100,000} 75,095; 78,411! 1,640) 2,005 
17,000} 11,600; 15,140; 1,030) 1,180 
500,000} , 24247} 24,843, 816) 520 
. 278,667) 586,526; 9,570) 6,019 
1,000 500 488) 80 70 


ON  vcaa 
Other Inld. Rev. 





J fotal Inld. Rev.|1873000|1000633)1251972| 71,859] 93,152 























a Customs....... | 525,320} 369,273) 445,348) 7,805) 8,885 
BN. ...0 0s 0:00 | 450,180) 331,800) 372,300; 6,900) 5,300 
Yotal Customs & a. | 

Bacise....... 975,500) 701,073) 817,648 14,705) 14,185 








E Motor Duties...| 25,000 24,602) 23,331) 6,984] 6,683 
® Canadian Govt. 





Contribution .| ... | 224,719) 
P P.O. (Net Re-| | | 
ere 400} 11,400! ... , 1,700) 
!) WirelessLicences} 4,700} 3,090) 3.190 ... | 
Crown Lands... 800 720) 730 
Receipts from | | 
Sundry Loans| 4,100) 2,944 


6,303! 13; 593 
f Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 78,969| 63,549 162| 1,592 


| 
Re rear 


Total Ord. Rev. 2907500|2048150 2166722) 95,423)116204 











SELF-BALANCING 


| 
' 
| | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. aan 83,800} 88,300) 1,300) 2,450. 


Ee 3018132|2131950 2255022) 96,723)118654 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





















































i Ga a neces 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | Week | Week 
nin = = ' ended | ended 
j | Jan. Jan. | | = 

| ia is | =| = 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
| | | 
OrpInaRY | | | | 
_ EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 375,000) 264,268] 289,925)... 1,308 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ...... 9,500) 5,844 5,668 
OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ..... 7,500} 7,064 6,873} soe 225 
Total. veeeesee | 592,000) 277,176 302,466)... | 1,531 
upply Services. 6366751 4171838 4286281 122030)109800 

fotal Ord. Exp. 5758751 444901414588747/122030 111331 

SELF-BALANCING eee 

P.O. & Brdeastg. 110,652) 83,800} 88,300} 1,300) 2,450 

| 5869585 4552614 4677047 123330/113781 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
“1 excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
‘evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
“spenditure (under ‘“ Total Supply Services”) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
‘om ordinary revenue. 


_Aiter increasing Exchequer balances by 
1991,259 to £3,565,057, the other operations 
‘or the week (no longer shown separately) 
duced the gross National Debt by 
2,622,713 to £10,267 million. 


; NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
var POM RS oe cs cca canes one . “00 
O. and Telegraph............. 00000000. .. 250 





NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Werseas Trade Guarantees... . 





THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
| Ways and 

a | Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date ; De- | Float- 
| Bank posits! ing 
Ten- Ta Public | of by | Debt 

der Depts. | Eng- | Banks 

1943 | | 


Not available 





Sept. 18 1170-0 


” 


» 30| 3078-8  |259-5]"... | 1114-5] 4452-8 
Oct. ~9 /1170-0 Not available 
y» -16 1180-0 _ @ 


» , 23 |1190-0 i. ss 
»» 90 |1200 -0) 1872-3 | 326 -5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
Nov. 6 1210-0 Not available 
” 13 0 ” ” 

0 

0 


» 20 (1210: ” ” | 
»» 27 |1210-0) 1868 -9| 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 | 4760 -5 


| Not available 
» 11 1210-0 = - 
” 18 1210-0! vo | 
» 25 1210-0) sa ‘ | 
+9 Ok 3115-2 | 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 4948 -4 
1944 
Jan. 8 1210-0 Not available 
» 15 1200-0 ° Hi oa 





TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 

Amount | Avera Per 
Be Cent 

Date of jae t Allotted 
Tender A lied| - . ‘ at 
Offered| “PP tC allotted — Min. 
% Rate 

| \ | | 
1943 s a. | 
Jan. 22 75:0 | 148-2 | 75:0 | 20 1-66) 33 
Oct. 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-98] 20 
» 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 | 35 
» 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 | 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62} 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48; 35 
Nov. 5 | 90-0 | 213-1} 90-0| 20 0-04 | 23 
i | 90-0 | 197-5 | 90-0 | 20 0-29] 27 
» 19 | 90-0 190-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-23 | 29 
» 26 90 -0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-93| 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201-0} 90-0; 20 2-19| 23 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-54; 28 
ae 90-0 | 198-2 | 90:0 | 20 1-68| 17 
oo ae 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10] 26 
31 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0 | 19 10-83 | 41 
1944 | 
Jan. | 90-0 | 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76| 26 
> aA 90-0 | 202-5 | 90-0] 20 2-50| 26 
| «Oe 90-0 | 202-0] 90:0] 20 2:54] 2% 
{ 





On Jan. 21st applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 27 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
£90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Jan. 
28th. For the week. ending Jan 29th, the banks will 
be asked for no Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 








| | | 2% 
3% 3% ~=COS ° 
Week = | War 
N.S.C.. | Defence | Savings 
ended Bonds 
Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 
Nov. 16 ...... | 5,013 2,029 5,606 9,872 
ME ceeons | 4,459 1,897 5,512 6,383 
a ME eres 4,534 1,663 3,314 | 12,108 
Dec. F .cces- | 4,683 1,697 4,134 4,490 
oe eweees 4,115 1,555 3,482 | 13,913 
far MUR sieiecoiecs 3,537 1,362 . 3,770 5,493 
a ee 320 997 2,785 3,977 
Tae Bocas 0% 5,126 1,618 5,658 | 10,285 
ae tee ness 5,348 2.442 5,623 | 11 566 
cay EE A oie-o 8 | 5,768 2,073 5,200 9,430 
ae ours Powe il dees 4,961 | 3,040 


Totals to date. .|1008727*| 655, 565*| 1448105+|| 202,725t 
| | \ 


\ 


*217 weeks. + 160 weeks. t 21 weeks. 
|} Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Jan. 25th amounted to a total value of £63,552,531. 
Up to Dec. 31st, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £136,472,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s officia! buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
eer 71 #O 117 14 
pues ieee sis 608s 70 14 118 #4 
Seer. 71 #O 121 6 
ae Ne GR RANG ae 121 «2 
i | ee eee Market closec 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 26, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £™ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circlh. . ..1067,263,404 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ...1088,276,601 
partment.... 32,978,314 | Other Secs.... 699,252 
Silver Coin... 9,047 


Amt. of Fid. 
ESAS occ 1100,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 


fine)isice. <5 241,718 


100,241,718 


* 1100,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ # 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 


215,129,576 
PENS accyeres<,m ee 3,372,682 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 8,503,303 | Discounts © 
wee Advances... 4,358,656 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,844,150 
Bankers..... 187,784,839 —— —- 
Other Accts... 52,734,250 18,202,806 
——_——— | Notes........ 32,978,314 

240,519,089 | Gold & Silver 
. COMI. 0.58.0. 637,378 
266,948,074 266,948,074 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 908 -1'1075 -3,1067 -4;1067 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
ment ..........-----| 42°23) 24-9) 32-9) 33-0 
Government debt and) | | | 
securities*........... 948 -6 1099 -5 1099 -3,1099 - 
Other securities ........ 0:9 0-5 0-7) 0-7 
Silver Comme oe... os: osc 0-5 0:0, 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2! 0-2! 0-2) 0-2 
MON fa. 5. iui oi arecoie |168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
NE dask6rarsi ce aveiecom ei nwiars 4-7) 11-9) 11-0) 8:5 
Benet ao )asciswssasre: 175-9, 188-2! 177-0, 187-8 
CPN sarc. ise Seidinioma eins 56-6} 54-0; 53:0 52-7 
RONDE oo ccictajnesiviawinwires 237 +2) 254-1; 241-0 249-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government........... 183-3, 224-5) 204-6) 215-1 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-4, 6-1' 4-8 4-4 
CH ciiccnsmeracvieces 24-7, 15:9 16:0 13:8 
WORN ssc cwceanescuns «| 212-4, 246-5 225-4) 233 -3 
Banking depart. res. ..... 42 " 25 * 33-5} 33°6 
% % % % 
‘* Proportion:””......++.++. | 18 0 10-0) 13-8, 13-4 
! 





* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 














Week Aggregate 
| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
j Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
| “23, 22, 23, | °22, 
1943 | 1944 1943 1944 
eee ; rT : ie a 
Working days : 6 6 ; 19 | 8 
Birmingham..... 2,727 1,665 | 11,120 6,512 
Bradford... 1,893 1,312 7,447 6,328 
RR si 0: s:0re:065:4:0 715 675 2,537 2,291 
BE arain:sc000-aists | 776 712 2,714 2,209 
ee ; 1,165 1,158 4,092 3,740 
ECNGRUOE ox. 0is:c'6.0 954 883 3,433 3,072 
Liverpool ....... | 4,573 | 4,817 | 14,857 | 14,871 
Manchester...... | 12,736 3,276 | 45,109 | 10,669 
Newcastle.......| 1,518 1,845 4,937 | 6,046 
Nottingham ..... | 621 442 | 2,208| 1,337 
Sheffield ........ 1,019 862 | 4,384 | 3,856 
Southampton... ‘| 151 214 540 587 
1 BOWE ok cccs 28,848 | 17,861 | 103,378 | 61,518 
Dublin*......... 7,869 | 8,320 | 25,012 | 25,796 


* January 16, 1943, and January 15, 1944. 





























162 THE ECONOMIST January 29, 1944 
OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF PORTUGAL SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
RETURNS Million escudos __Millien Swiss Pre. 
; a het irev stew ae Oct. | Dec. , Dec. | Dec, 
ie peers a | 3, 15, | 23, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE . July July | July | July ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Mition vs : : Gold ace poceettcrests 3484 zy 3937 3 3942 2 4019-8 
1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 oreign exchange ........ ‘3, 68- ‘| 16:3 
- , a ASSETS Discounts, BS Fos cen k exe 48 49 5 $3. *2| 5760 
12 USFR.B | iets icle ee 1371 -6 1397 -9 1397 -9 1397 -9 VANCES . 0... eee ee eee ee . ‘2; 16-4, 164 
. 2 USER. Bans | | | Jan. 33 Jan. | Jan. |) Balances abroad ......... 2520 -1 3879 -0 3905 -5 3905-5 | Securities ............... 64-8) 64-5) 64-4 645 
Gold certifs. hand and 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 errr 266 -2, 228-0 230-5 229-3 IABILITIES 
dm treme ener , a 20,498 19512 Jo. 19.601 Securities .............0- | 354-8) 399-1 399-1! 398-7 Notes in circulation....... 2428 -9 2895 -7 2900 "0/2996 -8 
Total reserves ««....2.+.. 20,959 20,100 20,115 20,120 Other sight labs. .......-| 236-9 249-3 251:5 2674 
otal cash reserves....... 429, 336 "353 36! L 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 5,818 11,650 11,855 11,913 ren RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Total bills and secs. ...... 5,841 11,691 11, 912 11, 964 Notes in circulation....... 4543 -8 5684 -8 5664 -15636 -9 
Total resources .........- | 28,449, 34,081 33,932, 34,167 | Deposits: Government .. ./1453 -0 2660 -3 2699 -7 2703 6 Million £N.Z.’s 
Semenmenns | Bankers’ ...... 3584 -6.4574 -0 4655 -6 4787 -0 ve ti 
F.R. notes in cir. ....... | 12, us 16,908 16,896 16,906 ; Others........ 374*7| 422-3, 339-9 283-9 | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov, 
cen tees 2000970. 1'130, 1120 | Foreign commitments... :| 237 ‘6, 252-9 247-4) 247-4 ae | 2 | das | 1225 | 2 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,156) 12,602, 12,801) 13,014 ' Sie aod: PT | 29°26) 32-04 31°80 334 
Govt. deposits ......... 21 °°"374|""961| 638) 404 i ae ee. -- >>> 33-25 
Total deposits +. 11.212: 14,841) 15,315] 15,284) 15,376 oss | 25-70, 39-15 38 3 ae 
Total liabilities .. 2.2... 28,449 34,081 33,932, 34,167 vee e | . 
Reserve ratio............ 17 “1%, 62 °4% 62 °5%|62 °3% RESERVE BANK OF INDIA amen | | 
iva wan aicasvee | | Bank notes.............. 28 -46| 34-81; 34-95) 35-4) 
- aeaaadieien | Million ape Demand liabs. : State ....| 9-93) 17-50, 15-88) 15-45 
Monetary gold stock... 22,704| 21,938 21,938) 21,938 een —- ones ible ‘10| 29°53 28-8 
pany © beck cunency. ie 4,094 4,092) 4,093 “Jan | Bec Deo. | Jan | Jan. bh % % | % | % 
Money in circulation...... 15,354) 20,436, 20,404] 20,408 
Treasury cash and dep. 7 2,570, 3,275 2,956) 2,731 Aves | 194s | 1945 7 ists | 1944 | 1944 BANK OF CANADA 
; | Gold coin & bullion. 444 444, 444) 44al 444 Million Can. $’s 
Rupee coin........ 122} 138; 130; 120, 158 —T Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
Balances abroad ..., _ 662) 1,246. 1,206| 1,237) 1,287 | he | 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Sterling securities .;| 3,508) 7,228, 7,348) 7,388 7,448 ical | sete | aeks | gees | aoe 
Million £’s. Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,944) 583; "583| "583, 583 Reserve * Gold | | 
Investments ...... | 66 «677/77, 78 seve Other...) 0-5 | 13-961 S06! ‘Sag 
2 “Dee. 7 l 7 ‘| Re Jan. a | Securities ........... )1001 -5 |1244 "82 1240-87 126244 
> | ; LIABILITIES j ; | 
cer. |) a 13h 1944 | 1944 | _. ) oe. z India 5804) 8 8,286 a 8,457, 8,529 | Note circulation. ..... 692 -6 ! 852-16, 857-75, 869-71 
British Govt. secs. ....... | 24-16 24-16, 23-41 23-41 | Deposits: Govt....| 162) “asl oe Sen on | ee: oe ort S| ae cH Bt wl see 
Sterling balances......... | 1-78) 1-33; 1-76 1-44 Banks ..| 524 908! 902 803, 734 Sener cent oe _ 
sates eameens as a sini sl wi aa! 21-76 Reserve ratio...... e "T% - 4% '91 6% 91 8%) 91 -4% ..t Gold and foreign exchange ieee to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 





Sparen Swen beneath OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





National | West- | Williams | 


























| | | 
| Barclays | District | Gl Lloyds | Martins | Midland-} National | 
DECEMBER, 1945 | Bank | Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank |Provinciall minster | Deacon's} 4, 
| Ltd. | a Ltd. & Co. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. gate 
7 Date 3ist_ | 3ist | 3ist 3ist | 3ist | | ‘Bist | S3ist_ | Sist_ | Sist_| 3ist_ | 
| | Fou) Ee es ee ! 
ASSETS £ ee oS = a £ | & £ | &£ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of . é | | | | | 

DEL SEShS hice e ches stheohesekeessenaees 84,934 3,776 | 16,959 5,537 76,817 19,270 91,369 6,245 57,118 52,742 1,437 422,204 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | j | | 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 35,914 1,414 6,344 | 2,687 | 32,125 7,789 | 35,686 ; 221 27,777 27,230 5,019 182,206 
SPR MINER, 9 i vas nhs uss eeensessss0n0s00% ae oon see 18,366 ars ees ose oes aa, 18,366 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 21,897 4,849 6,352 8,326 24,244 5,574 33,111 | 8,374 19,418 14,818 4,001 | 150,964 
Ns eco cick say eaewresevascencee 24,364 1,505 8,149 1,122 | 29,920 8,467 32,980 833 17,396 6,719 1,159 | | 132,614 
Treasury Deposit Receipts...................06 291,000 4,000 | 46,500 6,500 | 225,000 58,000 | 291,000 1,000 | 168,500 | 194,000 | 21,500 _ 1,307,000 
Cre eects vans a cibabhasssemscea ee 216,392 14,929 56,342 20,544 | 215,806 56,252 | 229,654 22,016 | 132,646 | 163,920 | 25,124 | 1,155,625 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 160,976 8,275 22,778 | 10,419 | 122,032 30,479 | 158,602 14,422 | 108,688 94,060 12,309 | 743,040 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

SA ShicsGb CRs bNs6 554590540 s0n0se0 0 15,554 1,365 3,602 | 5,486 20,972 8,859 13,455 301 10,855 17,812, 2,357 100,618 
Bank Premises Acoount ..............200cec0e0 7,908 404 1,363 | 695 6,681 | 2,869 8,591 488 6,854 4,899 878 41,630 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | : 

ES SGisnceeckAe nic cndsceseeacnuscues 6,223 _| jose |S TTT on : 8,557 ene 2,514 2,992 24,063 

865,162 "40,5 517 | 168, 389 61,316 | 775,740 197, 559 | 9 903,005 53,900 551,766 | 579,192 | 79,784 | 4,276,330 








—_— | | 


Ratio”of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | 
Accounts 








Ret Ree nce cecaate 10-33 | 10-16 | 9-72| 9-98] 10-41 
Fug - \ fa ack Rdectenelieasadabemale ks hote ee hte Ante: $$ |__| —__—— 
LIABILITIES | 

cece ys neeeskeinskcsasais 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,977 | 1,060] 15,810] 4,160 15,159] 1,500/ 9,480| 9,320] 1,875| 781% 
ec ncuasone sane 11,250; 1000! 2,976 850} 10,000]  3,800| 13,410| 1,190} 9,320} 9.479| 1,000] 64,275 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts. .......-.-- 822,500 | 37,152 | 158,834 | 53,920 | 728,945 | 180,720 | 860,981 | 49,431 | 521,952 | 542,723 | 74,552 | 4,031,711 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ...........-+-. 15,554 | 1,365) 5,602 | 5,486 | 20,972 | 8,859 | 15,455 301 | 10,855 | 17,812 | 2,357 | 100,618 
NR cash nuns nine nseuee'eee a ks oe 13 20 oe 1,478 a 17 os 1,528 


——— aa 


865,162 40,517 | 168 308 61,316 | 775,740 | 197,559 | 903,005 53,900 | 551,766 | 579,192 19,784 | 4,276,330 


—_—$—$—$—$—$—$—$— 














EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND ; Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Nov. 23rd. 
ne eee See ; Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Nov. 18th. 














_London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N. Z.« on a London _ Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com 
on B Selli Buvi Selling mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
cee cnt ttcei Avena . Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
| ¢Aus- | tAus- 5-032 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Australia N.Z. tralia | tN.Z.| fAustralia | +N.Z./ trajia| tN-2- | £7 Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-52 colones per $ on Dec. 6th. : 
a eneaeties -——- ———— ee — Venezsuela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Nov. 29th. 
T.T. ene 125 124 125 12: 125 : . ; 
| Ord. | Air | Ord.) Air ” | Air | Ord. | Ord. " Ord. Peru. Sight seliing rate © -50 soles per U.S. $ on Dec. Ist. 
| Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail { Mail ; Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


(§) 
ie dae ) a soca | “lod? 125%| 124% inf a 123§ | 1254 1243 





30 days| 1274,| 127% | 126% | 126 1244 | 123§ | 125 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days} 127 127 127 127 seo eee 1 12 12. 12 124, le Secbtilacisaicalcnse : ciara ns 
Wdays| 1284,| 128%| 127% | 127% | ... |... | 1238 | 1238 | 122% | ng. | 12485 Changed From To From te 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased = sea mail rates only _ Bill$ : % % 35 % 4 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postag: Amsterdam .... June 28,'41 3 = 2 » oss. 2} 
® All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. | Athens ........ ar. 10,42 5 6 40 ae 3 
$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, id Belgrade..... +» Feb, 1,°35 64 5 “a: (2 
60 on. 127} ; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Le a . days, aes 60 days, 1 — erseneken - = = A st 41 3% 3 
eeu (plus — t Bucharest...... oo 17,40 3} 3 °35 .. 3 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 36°55 4 
SOUTH AFRICA si gam " Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, "55 34 .. 40 6 a 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per — : ’ 41 3 
£101 for T.T. ; £101§ (sight) ; £1023, (30 days) ozs (60 days) ; £10 Chile ........+. June 15, 35{ 4, 6 b 32 «(OM 
For Rhodesia "the corresponding rates are £ 100, £10188, nis a ‘adds. Copenhagen .... Oct. 15, °40 4 «(84 
Selling rates in oa (per £100 aan 3 -T.s and sig it bills are £100} for Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, '34 4 4 412 
South Africa and £993 for Rhodesia. Lisbon......... Jan. 12,°44 3 2} 3 3 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 + 39 4 





The foewing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to eee 
U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons an’ 
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4 COMPANY RESULTS (January 13, 1944, to January 26, 1944) 
Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
a Company Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit _ for al Le ns nn eS Sen 
Dee, | ee ee ee i ee | Ot | | teres! Total | Net | Ord 
5 Div. Div. Reserves | Carry Profit | Profit Div. 

L943 Forward | - 

a | { | } 

a £ £ £ £ £ hime ard 4 f c | % 

16-4 Breweries, &c. bet 

64.5 Cobbold & Co... ...-. ee esse eens Sept. 30 62,744 re 39,551 50,118 || 14,000 15,031 | 18% | 10,000} + 520 62,866 39,775 183 

Financial, Land, &c. 

996.34 Australian Pastoral Co. .......... -- | June 30 | 183,568 Se 33,229 52,605 28,125 | 44 5,000 | + 104 /| 147,450 32,887 3 

247-2 Clarendon Property Co............. Sept. 30 48,102s “- Dr. 4,761 |Dr. 12,395 | os oad ie si — 4,761 36,153 |Dr. 16,678 | Nil 

“<““@ Davenports (C. B.) & Brewery Holdgs. | Oct. 31 52,092 oe 45,174 | 137,537 5,000 25,000 | 10 + 15,174 52,08 44,897 | 10 

Laycock Holdings................. Dec. 31 12,512 ae 12,512 14,527 ce 11,667 | 10 + 845 ]} 13,104 13,104 | 10 

.ND Metropolitan Ground Rents ........ Sept. 30 40,790 ss 1,354 2,917 mae se aes + 1,354 39,049 1,400 1 

Mulliners (Holdings) ............... Dec. 21 43,600 s 20,327 27,568 9,375 7,500 | 20 + 3,452 43,600 20,869 | 20 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. ; 

Nov MME TER TED oa 5.0 ss 210010 vonicinesissis Oct. 31 60,169 11,669 24,431 | ee | + 11,669 43,444 4,984 | Nil 

29, Motor, Aviation, &c. ‘ j 

1943 Bluemel Bros. Lienised Breer vig le-aisis Sa Sept. 30 67,542 6,069 7,927 13,859 2,100 4,500 | 10 se + 1,327 || 76,568 16,933 | 10 

x u r . - 
33AI§ Bandar (Sumatra) Rubber ......... July 31 87| .. | Dr. 694| Dr.9,137 ||... ih " — 5,193 |Dr.16,151 | Nil 
10-34 | Bantardawa Rubber............... June 30 189 “ Dr. 423 | Dr. 4,031 ase 1 a me saa — 423 905 | Dr. 6,673 | Nil 
Braunston (Malay) Rubber ......... Sept. 30 576 : | Dr. 244 1,729 eae a ml} = 244 || 3,646 | Dr. 3.474 | Nil 

35-48 Kali Glasah Rubber ............... Sept. 30 528 Dr. 998 TRG eiccc eee sis ies — 998 | 1,700 | Dr. 5,876 | Nil 

15-45 | Kamuning (Perak) Rubber......... June 30 1,346 890 34,586 ie | Seg es i + 890 16,810 7,434 | Nil 

28 -89 Langen (Java) Rubber............. Aug. 31 650 Dr. 2,537 | Dr. 8,008 ave ass en a | — 2,537 || Dr. 131 | Dr. 16,526). Nil 

40-5 Tambira Rubber.................. June 30 4 r. 481 3,322 35 ssa es | — 481 || 15,760 | Dr. 4,108 | Nil 

% United Temiang (F.M.S.) Rubber ... | July 31 1,178 533 10,372 ||... os PP -- 6 + 533 11,126 | Dr. 3,344 | Nil 
pping 
Orient Steam Navigation........... June 30 | 354,087 | 200,000 | 104,087 | 196,836 | 41,130 52,044 5t + 10,913 } 546,109 | 224,270 | St 
Shops and Stores 
Timpson (William) Mer see seins shale | Dec. 31 | 195,792 79,442 86,588 || 13,156 37,500 | 15 30,000 | — 1,214 || 195,455 70,519 | 15 
cil ea | 
MX IL Kintyre Tea Estates............... June 30} 16,204} 1,000 6,962 8,922 || 1,000 5,984 | 123 — 22|| 18,418 7,142 | 123 
1943 Lanka Plantations sumparacennnsens June 30 42,769 i 11,479 14,896 1,800 9,000 | 6 + 679 || 52,732 | 15,106 1h 
extiles ‘ | | j e 
‘.q((§ -Marshall (Thomas) Marlbeck........ Dec. 31 62,866 2,033 24,006 44,179 || 3,000 12,500 | 25 5,000 | + 3,506 || 86,403 26,056 | 25 
162.44 Stapley & Smith ...............-.. Nov. 19 43,854 2,206 | 24,648 29,617 || 25,594 see Raa ie - 946 | 66,207 26,295 | Nil 
Tramway and Omnibus i 

359-71) National Omnibus & Transport ..... Dec. 31 | 165,043 ae 90,956 | 120,702 || 17,500 68,750 53¢/  5,000| — 294 || . 164,827 90,739 | 5ht 

47-91 Transport Services eee Mar. 31 18,0545 : 14,1605} 24,850 || 7,396 14,705 | 10 «|| — 2988 | 82,941 74,120 | 10 

708. rusts i | | 
506-0 Debenture Corporation ............ Dec. 31 | 219,677 . | 78,338} 152,470 || 25,573} 51,125 | 10 > 1,640 | 216,807 | 85,507 | 10 
"oreign Foreign Railways Investment Trust.. | Oct. 31 11,784 ° | 1,943 48,937 | eae ne ene + 1,943 13,107 1,377 | Nil 

Second Scottish Eastern Invest. Trust | Nov. 30 79,420 : 22,738 59,572 || 12,573 8,344 5 +- 1,821 | 77,299 21,182 5 
Second Scottish United Investors. ... c. 15 62,907 : 14,202 33,816 || 11,812 2,362 14 }-+ 28 || 60,280 12,978 | Nil 
————§ Third Scottish Northern Investment. | Dec. 15 44,876 |* ... 20,030 37,611 || 15,000 3,000 1k + 2,030 || 43,994 19,362 | lb 
Other Companies | | | 
Berry Hill Brickworks ............. }| Dec. 31 7,748 os 1,018 3,575 3,250 bs us 2,232 || 13,961 4,685 | 2s 
Bignells Limited .................. Nov. 27 65,806 4,476 5,701 12,517 || | 2,250 3,000 8 we dL 451 46,108 6,194 8 
____ Bristol Industries ................. Oct. 31 86,943 3,762 32,357 39,008 ||’ 13,000 17,000} 10 | ... =| + 2,357 || 56,024 35,500 | 10 
Brooke Tool Manufacturing ........ Sept. 30 42,838 ae 32,932 70,162 oe 20,000 | 20 20,000 | 7,068 | 40,130} 31,484] 20 
Dundee Floorcloth & Linoleum ..... Jan. 31 2,712 361 1,049 960 ses ae wae — 599 || Dr. 5,716 | Dr. 6,778 | Nil 
\ggre- Ley’s Foundries & Engineering ..... Sept. 30 88,620 43,666 90,389 || 11,250 30,250 | 11 .. | + 2,166 || 80,247 39,121 | 11 
gate Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co......... | Aug. 31 | 380,216 163,820 | 363,499 || 25,000 | 160,000| 8} .. | — 21,180 || 314,515 | 213,029 8t 
Madame Tussaud’s ................ | Oct. 31 | 60,188 19,364 5,598 ae eae i Swan | -+- 19,364 || 52,405 6,058 | Nil 
Pratt (J.) Alfred & Co............4. | Oct. 31 | 26,840 11,091 33,618 || 3,750 | 1,800 3 | + 5,541 20,217 15,945 | 3 
Totals (£009's) : \No. of Cos.| | | | re  e!)hlUe |. ee 
January 1, 1944, to January 12, 1944 | 21 5,739 | 769 1,654 2,541 | 201 1,146 | 283) + 24 5,611 | 1,669 
January 12, 1944, to January 26, 1944 | 39 2,655 | 219 966 1,720 || 265 589 | 7 |+ 37 2,492 | 1,129 
January 1, 1944, to January 26, 1944 | 60 8,394 | 988 | 2,620 | 4,261 | 466 | 1,735 358 | + 61 | 8103 | 2,798 
| | | i 
+ Free of Income Tax. (b) Ten Months. (s) 14 Months. 
(Continued from page 160) New York 
CLEARING BANK AVERAGES . 
(Comparative figures: in { million) STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
nail ae sa DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 
Biz. Dec. Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. ——-— pe seeteneeeicielierins See tienen — — 
+, 276,330 1942 1945 { 1943 1943 1945 1945 1944 Average | Transactions } 1944 | Average Transactions 
—— — —- re Jan... 1 . 936,000 |} Jan. ee. a 9 anes 
: — : 662 oe “4 9,000 
if Capital and reserves ..... 140-9 | 140-9 | 140-9} 140-9} 140-9] 142-5 a7 : - 816. : ; 
10-18 Acceptances, etc......... 93-1! 101-2| 105-5| 102-3| 102-4| 100-6 ae ae) Se ee aoe —— 
Notes in circulation...... 14 1-6 :) 16 16 1/5 a — ———— . - ——- - 
78,198 Current, deposit and other 1943: High; 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session. 
64,275 SS ge. 3,628 -2 | 3,670-0 | 3,737 -0 | 3,812-7 | 3,864-5 | 4,031-7 
eye Total liabilities... 3,864-2 | 3913-7 | 3,985 -0 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109-4 | 4,276 -3 _ (WEEKLY AveRAGES) (1935-36=100) 
iii 390-4 | 383-1| 389-4] 394-0] 402-9| 422-2 | 1943 | | 
4,276,338 Cheques, balances, and poo Jame Jan Jan. 

’ items in transit....... 186-2 | 125:-4| 129-3| 129-6] 122-2| 200-6 Peay es 5 | “yo 19, 
—_——§ Money at call........... 142-2 | 155-8] 148-1] 151-4] 154-6] 151-0 | Low | High 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
—— MND corp covcnsoes 197-5 | 231-6 | 208-7] 181-0] 183-9] 132-6 | Jan. July 

Treasury deposit receipts.| 895*5 | 956-5 | 1,044-5 | 1,135-0 | 1,186 -5 | 1,307 -0 6 | “B3 | 
vestments ARRAS 1,120 -2 | 1,162 -4 | 1,160-1 | 1,158-1 | 1,166 -9 | 1,153-6 SS —— ees ———— = 
- Ss and Advances seca 172 °8 731-6 133 °3 139-9 724-0 743-0 37 Industrials ........ 81-1 133°5 } 97-1 96-3 96 -4 
d westments in afiiliated 32 Rail 12-6 99:9 | 88-9 90-2 92-7 
7, 23ed. Sica seksenh pies ws: 23-9] 23-9] 23-9] 23-9] 23-9] 24-1 meee eto ! ; 
Cover for acceptances, 40 Utilities........... | 67-9 89-62 | 87-1 86-7 86 “6 
sJus com: Premises, etc. ........ 135°5 | 143-4] 147-7 144:4| 144-6 142-2 419 Stocks . eed he 78-5 100 -9 95-0 | 94-5 | 94-6 
youn at] Total assets......... 3,864.2 | 3,913-7 | 3,985-0 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109-4 | 4,276-3 ea Seno 9 +> oe el ee 
° * Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
l. 
29th. INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London . 
a8 Capital Issues 
- ““ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES i ae Week ending Nominal Con- New 
| January 29, 1944 Capital versions Money 
Total ’ Security Indices ‘ . £ £ 
oa To s08e Bargains | — i Particulars of Government issues appear = ssi aiid 

b in S.E. | : ncludin xcluding 

5 5 List | 1943 » —e = Yeart commen ao 
“4 :, — or acitnsiinnnasaninnnyiaininysndnaninetias 72,008,665 70,048,665 

3, ; OR 5,348 | 5,615 104-0 13455 II a6 aiid he ih axa Sew CETUS CHMEKOAIG OWE OR 81,600,032 79,354, 

7 BE we Beessessesess 5171 | 5,517 ° 103-9 134-5 Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
SB 8 Ei resseneness 6,289 | 6,617 103-9 134-6 Brit. Emp.  —_ Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord. 
BY Borer rece eens 4,193 | 5,019 104-0 134-6 Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 

% 3R” ee ae 4,637 | 4,917 | 104-0 134-6 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
2 oud: | 1944..... 69,927,415 118,250 Nil 69,927,415 68,750 49,500 
| 328." July 1, 1935=100, + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 1943..... 78,566,932 787,600 Nil 78,849,108 292,330 213,094 
i. = (Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; * Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to January 18, 1944, only. 
‘eo Owest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). : Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been grapted. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporating the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn) 


Telegrams: Natpis, Stock, LONDON. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 Telephones : Mansion House 5241/3. 
7 ESTABLISHED 1856 do. 7631/2. 


Authorised Capital, £2,700,000 


































































































































issued Capital, £2,153,335 Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 Reserve Fund, £1,576,667 10s. 
Directors. ; ‘ 
Sir SIGISMUND F. MENDL, K.B.E., Chairman. _ 
Lt.-Co.. THe Hon. GEORGE AKERS-DOUGLAS. H. S. H. GUINNESS. 
Lt.-Co.. RONALD L. BASSET. Sir STRATI RALLI, Barrt., M.C. = 
CoMMANDER THe Hon. LOVEL W. COKE, R.N. Str CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. \ 
Manager. Sub-Managers. 
ROBERT E. ve B. BATE. HARRY R. W. BROWN. WILFRED SHEPHERD. a 
Secretary. Registrar. 
WILFRED SHEPHERD: G. HERBERT ELLABY. 
Auditors. ] 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Bankers, 
BANK OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH REPORT, 
° Submitted to the Shareholders at the Annual Ordinary General Meeting, on Wednesday, the 26th January, 1944, N 
at the offices of the Company. 
en 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31st December, 1943 Cr. 
To Current Expenses, including Salaries, Audit Fee, | By Gross Profit for the Year, after making provision a 
Profit Sharing to Staff, and all other charges....... £44,780 for rebate, taxation and contingencies .............-. £251,125 
» Directors’ Remuneration .................cceeeeeeceeeeneeees 9,757 
I «sss cncskinsacinkwsadesssenvcnsnnasianivnees 196,588 
£251,125 £251,12: 
A 
Sap III ty csc banc on cubonsivscuesemeunsseabeness £100,000 | 
» interim Dividend— : 
ae - ree Pee eet ebap eck £10,583 p b I ECS a ee £196,58 
ey csermenane 31,717 amen aver eee 90" 73 9 
canal 42 300 » Balance from previous year ..............::eeeeeeeeeeeeee Rm) 
» Final Dividend— T 
IN: sbnitisinitighitohasseniiauieeerioenvse 10,583 
_——_ ........................ 43,250 | 
-— - 53,833 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet .........00.0........ 223,854 
£419,987 ; £419,987 
a The Subsidiary Compan has not traded duri h “" d has made neither a mit nan: ‘ loss. 7 
On behalf of the Board, er ee ne , , 
S. F. MENDL, ) nz; 
STRATI RALLI, | rectors. W. SHEPHERD, Secretory 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1943 : 
Capital Authorised— ; Coie tot Memteer scseacseoasacecsoos- sen cameron idee Te | 
70,000 “A” Shares of £2 108. ssessve-. £675,000 ee ‘I 
270,000 “B” Shares of £7 10s. ......... 2,025,000 Investments— fi 
£2,700,000 British Government, and_ British Corporation a tl 
ones Issued— SS NS 6. s ssnsienniapinanenanennsaiionenabieiianne 18,894,1>4 tt 
oat wee shares of £2 10s. ......... £423,333 . Bills Discounted, and Short-dated Bonds, etc., includ- St 
667 “B” Shares of £7 10s. ......... 1,730,002 : ° : ca 
eee, ing Bills Re-discounted, per contra, less provision C 
: 5 ; £2,153,335 RG HRAEE GOL TRETORE oi... 0ccs0scescconsssssssvoscssesccsees 58,181, 18! 
Capital Paid-up, viz— Es : t 
“A” Shares—fully paid ..............ccccecseeceeececees 423,333 | Loans and Sundry Amounts receivable ............0++0..++ 687,66! C 
~ i” Sharee—£2 We. paid .................00.ccccceseoees. 576,667 : 00! 
—— — | Freehold Premises _ .................cccceceeseeseenecseteeeeeeeeees 100,00! 0 
: £1,000,000 | (at approximate cost) s] 
TINIE icusinatubliccneieemiantssniussiibiinhindaeniibeskemese 1,576,657 . 
Deposits, secured and unsecured, contingency and Subsidiary Company— , F 
other accounts, and provision for accruing expenses 72,640,001 Sh £100 re 
Bills Re-discounted (not including Treasury Bills) 4,096,035 BRS, eRe eee Ae EOE th ai daub ehusaawase 
Profit and Loss Account— 7 WR MRNA Ss divene sn snndss~sccveoveesstoecksseeseaneens 100 
Final Dividend ............ccccc0c0ecccceseeeeese. £53,833 — — N 
SE SIN occa cnssenicsssesesescesvnnen 223,854 ay 
-—— 277,687 oie B 
£79,590,390 £79,509 a 
On behalf: of the Board, tl 
S. F. MENDL, | Directors : 
STRATI RALLI, } W. SHEPHERD, Secretary. P 
We report that we have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required. We have examined the Securities representin: = 
Investments of the Company in hand, those held against Loans, and all Bills discounted in hand. We have also proved the Cash Balances, and verifie’ If 
the Securities and Bills in the hands of Depositors. In our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view c 
of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information, and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the ( 
Company except that apart from Bills Re-discounted the amount of secured liabilities is not separately stated. SI 
3, FREDERICK’s Pracr, Lonpon, E.C.2. 12th January, 1944. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors. I 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD., fe 
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